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Banister, 
Walton 


build 


BANISTER, WALTON &CO.LTD.stTRUCTURALSTEEL(Riveted-Welded) 


LONDON S.W.1, 82 Victoria St. MANCHESTER 17, Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18, 6/1/63 Western Rd. 





Here’s a whole, big boxful 
of nothing but—by Jobler 


Tobler Chocolate Peppermint 
Creams. For the connoisseur. 
For the devotee. For the addict. 
Ask for Tobler. They are the 
finest Chocolate Peppermint 
Creams you can buy. 

Ask for 


Jobler 


CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINT 
CREAMS 


FAM 





With cheese it’s | 
a LUNCH 

that’s quick and 
delicious 


a time of the day 
is the right time for 


-V MACVITA 


Britain’s Finest Crispbread 


yoy ‘ 


( 


MCVITIE & PRICE LTD., MAKERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS DIGESTIVE (SWEET MEAL) BISCUITS 
EDINBURGH - LONDON - MANCHESTER 
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| will make you SST "~~ 
“Tm going to have a 





‘QUALITY FIRST 





%* Lively 14 litre Overhead-valve engine 
puts vivid acceleration, speed and 
power at your command — with 
remarkable fuel economy ! 


* Ample room for six adults with 
between-the-wheelbase seating. 
Large luggage compartment. 


* Excellent all-round visibility, curved 
windscreen, slender pillars and safety 
glass all round. 


* Torsion bar independent front sus- 
pension. Telescopic hydraulic dam- 
pers all round. 

% Four-speed synchromesh gearbox. 
Rack and pinion steering. Hydraulic- 
ally actuated clutch. 

%* Meet up with ail the welcome facts 
about this beautifully-styled, high- 
performance family car... im the 


Showroom of your local dealer—and 
on the road! 





With the facts at your fingertips... 





try the Oxford on the road 


REMEMBER: Quality and dependability are 
— by the B.M.C. Used-Car Warranty 


you are certain of a good deal when you sell. MORRIS OXFORD SALOON £525 (plus £263.17.0 P.T). 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Sq., W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Even Earls have been known to eat kippers. Like 
lesser mortals they too have trouble with the bones. 
But now Heinz have come to the rescue of coronet 
and commoner with Kipper Spread. This way you 
eat it on toast — with no danger of a sudden stab 
in the palate. Heinz Kipper Spread means that you 
can enjoy the tasty morsel and talk at the same time 
—manners permitting ! Means you can have kipper 
for tea too! Another kipper canapé, your Grace ? 


Wooster, Sauce 


Psmith and pspats may be a little 
out of date, but a good hot sauce 
can bring back some pungent 
enough memories— and still re- 
main fashionable. Such a sauce 

is Heinz Worcestershire Sauce, 

the favourite of Berties in the 
thirties and thrifties in the fifties. 

It puts just the right amount of 
kick in a Prairie Oyster and has 
been used on occasions to brighten 
up other meals. Hot stuff! 


Occidentals who like a breath of the warm East in their 
wintry lives would do well to consider Heinz 
Preserved Stem Ginger. 


It’s as genial 
as a log fire, as mellow 
as old brandy — the perfect dessert 
for a freezing evening. Golden chunks eaten with a 
silver spoon by candle light! Gracious living, by ginger ! 


“HEINZ 


— a compliment to good taste. 
NS kunele Ltd., Birmingham, England 
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Do you cook 
by guess or by gas? 


Because you can see the flame—because you can turn it up 
or down and watch the result—gas takes the guesswork 
out of cooking. Frying, boiling, simmering, stewing— 
you always have exact control over the heat. Roast- 
ing, too! For the automatic oven-heat control keeps 
your oven at precisely the heat you select—even 

while you are about the house on other jobs. Gas 
cookers have many other advantages too — for 
example, greater cooking-space for the same floor- 
space. In fact, good cooks become better cooks with 
Mr. Therm to help them. Come and see why at your 
local gas showrooms and hear about the hire-purchase 


terms with their reallyeasyterms. j{ + 





GAS ro be sue 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 





It’s always easy to see exactly 
how much heat you are using, thanks 
to Mr. Therm’s ever-visible flame. 











Issued by the Gas Council 





Kiwing of frees 


The enchanting Holiday Resorts of 


SAN REMO 
BORDIGHERA 
ALASSIO 


Diano Marina 

Ospedaletti 

Ventimiglia 

Imperia 

Large bathing beaches - Camping - Folklore events 
Golf - Tennis - Swimming-pools - Casino - Theatre 
Fashionable divertissements. 


Hotels and Pensions for every budget. 


Information : 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (ENIT) 
201, Regent Street, London, W.1 

Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, 


Imperia, Italy, and all Travel Agents. 
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a deposit 
account with 


WESTERN» 
CREDIT ree 


_ INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Directors, 
The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, P.C. 
(Chairman) 





INTEREST 


G. E. L. Whitmarsh, F.S.A.A, 
Stanley Sanger, A.C.1.S. 


¢ v7, é LR. Trahair, M.A., A.C.LS, L J 
TWW is the symbol of the Ward ai ast. Prahale 


Group of Companies —one of the largest g PLYMOUTH 20 
PER ANNUM 


WITHDRAWALS AT 
and one whose products and services SHORT NOTICE 


cover almost every branch of industry. Gontk cinuty ecteas 


THOS. W. WARD LTD £1,000,000 Head Office: 
a 


GROUP CAPITAL, RESERVES AND Plymouth. 
PROVISIONS EXCEED £250,000 London Office: 
ALBION WORKS -: SHEFFIELD GP/PI 


46 Brook Street, W.! 
London Office: Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C.2 L Avot through your Financial Adviser or direct, for Deposit Booklet a“ 





industrial organisations in the country 
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the things they say! 


Those people made a pile of money last year. 
Not a lot, in relation to the size of their business ! 
Maybe not. But why couldn’ t they let their customers have 
a bigger share in this prosperity by lower or level prices ? 
You talk as if I.C.I. haven’t kept their prices down. 
Well, have they ? 
Certainly. The general level of wholesale prices in this country is more than 
three times pre-war, but the general level of I.C.I.’s prices is less than double. 
Still, I don’t see what I.C.I. want all that money for. 
Much of it went into extending and re-equipping their hundred-odd 
factories and constructing plants for entirely new products. 
Who benefits from that ? 
Everybody. I.C.I.’s employees, because they get the increased security 
that an up-to-date industry gives ; I.C.I.’s stockholders, because these new plants 
will increase the Company’s earning power. Finally, I.C.1.’s customers, at home and abroad, 
for the policy of continuously improving manufacturing methods 
and increasing capacity is important not only in making more 
materials available to industry, but also in 
keeping prices down. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 





Figures 
at your 

fingertips 
The small Facit calculator is so 
simple to operate that you, or any 
member of your staff, can use 
it proficiently from the day it is 
delivered. The secret of its 
simplicity lies in its ten-key 
system of calculating. It enables 
all the routine multiplication 
and division throughout your 
business to be handled by any of 
your clerks. It means, too, that 
you yourself can, if you wish, 
handle any vital computing at 


your own desk. 


There is a complete range of Facit 
hand and electric models, 

covered by expert Sales and Service 
facilities from 19 Branches throughout 
Great Britain. Write or phone 

for illustrated details of the 

Facit range and for the 

address of the B& A 

Branch in your area. 


BLOCK & ANDERSON LIMITED 


58-60 KENSINGTON CHURCH ST - LONDON w.8 
Telephone western 7250 (10 lines) 





FOR THE 


TSIDE 





MUST DO MORE THAN DECORATE 


Magnet could be chosen for its looks alone ; 
for its lustrous gloss and dense film. For the variety of 
shades given by 30 intermixable colours. But first and 
foremost Magnet is a white lead base hard gloss paint — 


and WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED - LONDON - NEWCASTLE - CHESTER 
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about your 

business . . . Drive 
Yourself with 
Daimler 


Hire 


New cars 
No depreciation 
No capital outlay 
No servicing or 
garaging 
charges 
Delivery 
and collection 
Alternative rates 
* by-the-mile’, 
unlimited mileage or 
annual contract. 
AUSTINS - 


VAUXHALLS + FORDS 


. phone 


SLO one 5456 


68 BROMPTON ROAD - 


HILLMANS + HUMBERS , . 


LONDON - S.W.3 











# Send for illustrated and informative liter- 
ature which tells you how to banish draughts 
and bring added comfort to your home. 


CHAMBERLIN WEATHERSTRIPS LTD 


436 Hook Rd. Chessington, Surrey. Phone: Lower Hook 1181 





Pastilles 


Rapid, palatable relief for voices and that chesty 
feeling. 1/-a tin. 


and CATARRH PASTILLES 


Balsamic vapours soothe and clear the upper 
air passages. 1|/-a tin. 


Obtainable from Woolworths and confectioners 
Made by 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 


Makers of NIPITS pastilles in 3d. packets and 
6d. cartons. 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


Water 


A swollen raindrop rolls off a leaf and 
falls on a leaf below. On the impact, the 
lower leaf is deflected ; for an instant it 
becomes the blade of a paddle-wheel, 
for an instant it is driven. 
From the top of a giant cataract to 
the power-house below, a torrent 
of water is directed down a man-made 
flume to whirl the blades of a turbine. 
The turbine is geared to a dynamo. 
At this point, where water power becomes 
electrical power, Crompton Parkinson 
take over. There have been few major 
developments in the control of electricity 
with which this Company has not been 


associated. And so long as there is 


in cianeen 


electricity, and from whatsoever source it 


ee ® 
5 a 


is made, Crompton Parkinson will continue 


“ 
> 


eae 


% 


to develop machinery and equipment 


ie 
Be 
Bk bes 
i se « 
eS 


for its conduction, measurement, 


moderation and utilisation. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


(rompton Parkinson 


timeveD 
MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS 
SWITCHGEAR + B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS + CABLES + INSTRUMENTS + LAMPS + LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

BATTERIES + STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT + TRACTION EQUIPMENT + CEILING FANS 
CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH LONDON, W.C.2 


TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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The type in the Halo, 


the bird in the know, 


the man in his wife’s good books, is Jones; 
the uttermost Jones to keep up with. 


Jones, 


haloed in virtue, likewise in warmth, 
buys wool-and-nylon vests and pants. 
Do they shrink? Not they. 
Are they darned? No holes. Do they mat? No fear. 
Are they warm? As snug as a Jones in a rug. 


What price perfection ? 
What price wool-and-nylon? 
“Cheap, considering,” says Jones, who is 
the downiest of birds. 
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Fly to New York and across the USA 


WITH TWA's NEW 
SUPER- 
CONSTELLATIONS 


Quietest, most luxurious 
long-range airliners 
in the world 


THERE’S ROOM 

to relax and much to admire 
aboard the new Super-G. 
You'll meet interesting people 
in the beautifully spacious 
first-class lounge. And in 
America, you link with TWA’s 
services to 62 major U.S. cities. 


TIME FOR FOOD 

and it’s a Super-G spread. 
Delicious food superbly served— 
here’s a banquet on top of the 
world. TWA is famous for its 
service, and Super-G hospitality 
is in tradition. 


SNUGGLE DEEP 

in the bliss of your full-length 
berth, or choose a De Luxe 
sleeper-seat, or thrifty Sky 
Tourist stretch-out reclining 
seat. Everything is designed for 
comfort aboard TWA Super-G’s. 


AS YOU FLY 

steadily on, radar in the nose 
plots the smoothest weather 
a hundred miles ahead. 
Wing-tip tanks mean greater 
range—less travel time. 

For all the speed and 
comfort, too, fly Super-G. 


Make your next flight by TWA Super-G—make it soon, and 
save money! TWA’s Discount Fare Plan operates until 
March 31st. Ask about this and TWA’s Time Pay Plan 
(you fly now, pay later) from your travel agent or call 
TWA, 200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel : TRAfalgar 1234. 
Manchester Tel: BLAckfriars 4649. 


rity TWAr0 USA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA EUROPE AFRICA ASIA 


Meet Mr Brandyman 


He’s worth cultivating. Always ready to fit 
his mood to yours. In the company of ginger 
ale or soda he offers you the choice of two 
stimulating and refreshing long drinks. 


Wake piriends with 
MARTELL 


BRANDY 











A distinctive contribution to 
the art of. gracious living 


PLAYER’S 
“PRBPRCTOS BLNDS™ 
PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 15/1 100's 302 


PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 12/1 10's 24/2 
DHDHDDDDDDDDSDSDDDSDD » KKK II KEKE IIE = PFA 





: 
“iottinghamshire 
for lace... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Nottinghamshire for lace. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress . . . establishing confidence. All types of 

modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. 


... the World and His Wife choose 


%*% The range of * Yorkshire’ policies is all-embracing. 
Whether you are interested in Life Assurance ; 
insurance against fire or burglary ; of a motor car, INStI RA NC] Company Ltd 


hicycle, television or radio set, a camera or pair of 
binoculars ; indemnity against personal accident Chie f O ffices - St. Helen's Square York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C 3 
3 . > CG. 


or even the insurance of your prize bull, there 
is a Policy suitable for you. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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Decentralisation— 


MARTINS BANK has made a friendly 
personal approach a particular feature of iis 
service to customers. The Bank’s system of 
decentralisation of control into clearly defined 
districts, with local Boards of Directors and 
District General Managers in each District, 
ensures the full advantage of local knowledge 
and with the care and consideration of your 
branch manager, the “personal touch” is 
achieved. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


Leeds District Office: 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. 
Liverpool District Office: 4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 
Manchester District Office: 43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 
Midland District Office: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 
North-Eastern District Office: 22, Grey St., Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE : WATER’ STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Total Assets (at 31st Dec. 1955): £342,791,010. 
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Another year 


of steady progress and record sales for 


Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd. 


HE CHAIRMAN said the year was 
| one of steady progress, with record 


sales and a notable expansion of 
exports. Gross brewing profits at over 
54 millions showed an increase of 
£420,000: non-brewing profits 
increased by nearly £270,000. Your 
Directors, therefore, felt that it was not 
out of line with Government's appeal 


for moderation in dividend policy to 


The world drinks more Guinness. 
recommend a modest advance of 2%: 
and at the same time give a bonus of 
one month’s pay to our employees. 

The year starting from 1st October, 
1955, has so far gone reasonably well. 
But conditions are difficult and com- 
petition gets keener each year; and all 
the costs of manufacture and distribu- 
tion have steadily risen. Almost all 
brewers have put up prices to the public 


for bottled beers, including the retail 


64 tankers now in 
modernised transport fleet. 


price of Guinness. Circumstances 
forced their hands. Our sale price for 
Guinness, however, which is sold by us 
only in bulk—that is to say the only 
price over which we have control —has 
remained unchanged for nearly five 
years. We would like to maintain this 


position, but shall not be able to do so 


Another Guinness winner — 
the Guinness Book of Records. 


if the present trend of costs continues. 

We have maintained our advertising 
pressure, and are experimenting in 
commercial television. It is too early to 
reach any conclusions regarding the 
value or mechanics of this new 
medium, If we do eventually use it, 
we shall not fall below the level of taste 
and entertainment which we have 


always set ourselves. But when all is 


Derby winner, Tulyar, 

a daily Guinness fan. 
said and done, the final factor is the 
quality of our product, and that was 
never better than it is today. 

A new direction in which the name 
of Guinness has recently come before 
the public is the Guinness Book of 
Records. It has been an outstanding 
success —-owing to the brilliance of the 
editorship ; by the time the first edition 
is completed we shall have disposed ot 


over 170,000 copies. 





WINTER GRADE 


finest 
petrol 


in the World 
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EWS of the mile in under four 
| \ minutes is now flashing on to 
the back pages with dreary 
regularity. The latest to put this con- 
ventional prize in his pocket is Mr. John 
Landy of Australia, and at this rate Dr. 
Bannister will soon seem as much of a 
quaint back number as Captain Webb. 
People of a neurotic turn are wondering 
whether it hasn’t got something to do 
with atomic radiation, earth crust 
shrinkage, and the mile not being what 
it used to be. 


Klosters and the Heart 
EXPERIENCED newspaper readers have 
noticed with interest the headlines from 
Switzerland, ‘‘ Duke Dances All Night,” 
“The Duke and Miss Sheffield Kiss,” 
‘*All Klosters Talks About the Kiss,” 
and the accompanying well-loved 
phrases, “royal romance,” “have been 
inseparable,” and “we are just friends.” 
The question now is which papers will 
be the first to taper off into a day or 
two’s silence before going sharply into 
reverse with “Square Deal for the 
Duke,” “Exaggerated Reports from 
Klosters,” and editorials about even 
royalty having a right to a little privacy. 


Another Loser 

In the continued absence of any 
real peace plan, many worriers have 
sought consolation in the existence of, 
at any rate, the atoms-for-peace plan. 
Their cloud-cuckoo land was recently 


> 


caine 








exploded for them by a thoughtful 
commentator who pointed out, in a 
comprehensive survey of present perils, 
that nations who receive nuclear fuel 
under the atoms-for-peace plan might, 


G 
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of course, “use by-products for pro- 
ducing their own atom bombs.” 


Next Question 

Ir is sometimes tempting to sneer at 
the newspaper correspondence columns, 
but the broad white beam of common 
sense often illuminates them. Only last 
week Mrs. Lena Jeger, M.P., went to 
the heart of the Enosis deadlock by 
telling the editor of The Times: “The 
only answer to the Cyprus problem is a 
speedy and honourable settlement.” 


Sensible Development 

MarsHaAl BULGANIN’s letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, designed to impress 
the uninformed reader with its sweet 
reasonableness, has of course been dis- 
missed as a mere propaganda move by 
those in the know. In reverse, President 
Eisenhower's reply will have got the 
same treatment in Russia and countries 
of allied opinion. The composition of 


Ye 


diplomatic notes of this kind is a skilled 
business, and there is said to be a wave 
of resentment in foreign ministries 
everywhere among those who compose 
them. They feel that they are wasting 
time, energy, ink and paper, and are 
understood to be planning an appeal to 
the United Nations Organization for a 
universal code to be adopted. Diplo- 
matic exchanges could thus take the 
form: ‘Please regard this as the usual 
Note “AY toe Gor “QO” & 
conditions might dictate). 


Could Have Wrecked the Broadcast 

Every sympathy was felt with Signor 

Caroli, Italy’s champion speed skater, 
189 
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who while circling the arena at Rome 
fell over a microphone cable and 
crashed on the ice. All the same, 
anyone with a nose for symbolism had 
to admit that it just about summed up 
what’s happened to sport. 


Bridge Party 

Navy reform announcements speak 
of a scheme to provide spectacular 
opportunities for officer promotion, and 
will be welcomed by all commissioned 


ranks. With four aircraft carriers 
recently scheduled for disposal, how- 
ever, and the five remaining battleships 
laid up and unmodernized, officers 
taking over their new command must 
not be disappointed to find themselves 
sleeping six in the captain’s cabin. 


Momentary Preening 

Russia’s__ unilateral approach to 
America has somewhat rubbed in 
Britain’s role as poor relation of the 
great Powers, and it was a change to 
hear General Chiang Kai-shek saying 
that he could overthrow Mao’s mainland 
China “if the West, particularly Britain, 
would not hinder us.” However, he 
mustn’t think that he can get round us 
by flattery. 


Nothing Definite Yet 

BLINKING in the glare of newspaper 
publicity for the first time are Lady 
Caroline Percy, Lady Victoria Percy, 
Lady Julia Percy, Lady Marguerite 
Mary Chetwynd-Talbot and Lady 
Georgina Petty-Fitzmaurice. Average 
age six, they are nominated by the 
Sunday Express as possible brides for 
Prince Charles, 
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Dramatic Scenes at Election Meeting 


VARSITY MEN 


SENSATIONAL meeting was 
A held last night to support the 
candidature of Sir Harold Nicol- 
Chair of 
University of Oxford. 


son to the Poetry in the 
The scene was 
Oxford's historic Divinity School, where 
the platform contained the Warden of 
All Souls, the Warden of Wadham, the 
Master of Balliol, Professor Lord David 
Cecil and Mr. A. L. Rowse in full New 
Elizabethan costume. A _ bus-load of 
supporters had arrived straight from 
Albany. ‘They included Dame Edith 
Sitwell, who had been allowed to sit up 
in front with the driver. Mr. J. B. 
Priestley arrived by motor-cycle with 
Miss Jacquetta Hawkes bumped up 
behind. 

Inside, the arrival of the Warden of 
All Souls was greeted with cries of 
“Go it, cock!” by some St. John’s 
roughs at the back, while the appearance 
of the candidate in a specially-tailored 
toga was the signal for wolf-whistles and 
cries of “Up the aristocracy!” The 
Master of Balliol called for order and 
Sir Maurice Bowra rose to read the 
following telegrams: 


WE'RE KEEPING OUR FINGERS CROSSED 
MASEFIELD AND MUNNINGS STOP 


LET IT COME DOWN 
STOP 


KATHLEEN RAINE 


WISH YOU WERE HERI 
NOEL-BUXTON STOP 


SPAIN, WAUGH, 


The candidate was next presented 
with a bed-jacket embroidered by Miss 
Ivy Compton-Burnett and an _ anti- 
hanging pamphlet embroidered by Mr. 
Victor Gollancz. A box of chocolates 
marked “‘love from Q.D.L. and F.R.L-” 
was subsequently discovered to contain 
a guided missile. 

After these preliminaries, a bottle of 
Chateau Yquem and a signed copy of 
Good Behaviour were distributed to all 
M.A.s present, and the Warden of All 
Souls proceeded to introduce the 
candidate. 

There was no need to introduce 
Sir Harold to an audience such as this 
(Hear, hear’). In the candidate’s 
giant shadow he was, if he might so 


From Our Special Correspondent 


express himself, a mere sparrow beside 


a bird of prey nurtured in the eyries of 


the Foreign Office. (Great enthusiasm. 
Master of Balliol brushes away a tear; 
official F.O. observer rushes out to 
telephone; Mr. A. J. P. Taylor rushes 
out after him.) It was a sorrow to them 
all that the present incumbent was 
unable to be present to-night. And now, 
proximus huic, longo sed proximus inter- 
vallo, here came their darling, his 
darling, everybody’s darling—Honest 
Hal Nicolson, the Best People’s Candi- 
date! (Glasses of Chateau 
are raised; cheers and 
“Cheers!”’) 

Mr. Sparrow resumed his perch and 
Sir Harold rose to speak. 

“Voters of Oxford, and I think I may 
say fellow-lovers of Apollo (‘Ques- 
tion!’)... I stand before you not as 
the author of Good Behaviour (Great 
emotion), not as a poet (‘No, no’), but 
as a. Man of Taste—nay more, as an 
English Gentleman! 

“A great friend and admirer, Oliver 
Edwards (Frenzied applause punctuated 
by short burst of automatic fire in 
adjoining garden of Exeter College) has 
remarked ‘ Dryden said that Shakespeare 


Yquem 




















——-/. 


“Excellent prospects, judging by the 
resignations .. .” 





cries of 
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IN BRAWL 


wanted the marks of conversation with 
gentlemen. Would to God he had 
known you!’ 

“If I should be elected, I will pledge 
my support to the traditions laid down 
by Professor C. Day Lewis. I will trans- 
late Le Cimetiére Marin! (Cries of ‘A 
la lanterne!’) Gentlemen of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, I stand for bigger and 
better sonnets, more translations from 
Pushkin and Bowra into English and 
Russian, and compulsory Anglo-Saxon 
for all First Secretaries. I will institute 
a poetry scholarship for sons of land- 
owners with over £10,000 a year, and 
buy a copy of Oxford Poetry.” 

Great applause followed, to be at once 
hushed as Lord David Cecil rose to give 
the vote of thanks. (Laughter.) 

“When we say a man looks: like a 
poet——- (Shouts of ‘What about 
Cyprus!’ ‘Stuff it,’ ‘Get — lost’.) 
Don’t mean he looks like Christina 
Rossetti— 

Above shouts of “Ah, drop dead” 
and “‘New ealls himself your English 
friend”’ crowds of motor-cyelists, short- 
haired executives, hawks, helmeted 
airmen and shock troops armed with 
wire-cutters, stink-bombs and itching- 
powder grenades flood into the hall. 
While Dame Edith Sitwell is remarking 
into a megaphone that she is an old 
gold woman the dog beneath the skin 
bites her in the calf. Francis Crewe 
appears fleetingly arm-in-arm with the 
spirit of Spain. Enter Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor, fighting. Exit Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor, fighting. A. school prefect 
crowns Mr. A. L, Rowse with the 
shield of Achilles. ‘The widow bent 
forwards into a hoop with arthritis 
bends backwards into a hoop with 
arthritis on sighting the Warden of 
Wadham. The South Parks by-pass is 
driven through the Warden of All 
Souls. F6 is climbed. For a brief 
moment the candidate and his sup- 
porters are seen outlined in red tape 
and lilies, then, to the singing of 
“Frankie and Johnnie’ accompanied 
by the clashing of rusty machinery, 
universal darkness covers all. 


K. H. 
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Cartwright and his Four-footed Friends 





HEN I first married Cart- 

\ \) wright he was not a lover of 

animals. He believed the 
affection given to domestic pets would 
be better bestowed on human beings. 
He had been frightened of animals 
when a child and still regarded them as 
malignant creatures that, given the 
chance, would devour mankind. 

To convince him he was wrong I led 
him through a field of cows and showed 
him how to give sugar to a horse. 
Having survived ordeals, he 
promised to be braver in future. Not 
long after he saw, in Bond Street, a 


these 


Biffo By 


dray-horse with its fore-feet impatiently 
planted on the pavement. Before he 
had made his promise Cartwright 
would have sought safety on the other 
side of the road. Now he walked 
past the horse. It bit him in the 
shoulder. 

This incident retarded for some years 
his appreciation of animals. ‘Then came 
the time when, between lectureships, 
Cartwright was sent to run a British 
Institute at Mentone. His predecessor 
bequeathed us a flat and a young 
Siamese cat called Minky. 

Cartwright said ‘“‘Siamese cats are 

















““Hawkins, you’re fired!” 
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savage creatures. We can’t possibly 
keep it.”’ 

“Nonsense, darling. I’d love to 
keep it.” 

“Then you do so at your own risk. 
Don’t let it come near me.” 

Nothing could keep Minky away 
from Cartwright. She devoted herself 
to him from the start. When he 
appeared she rolled in ecstasy at his 
feet. When he sat down she settled on 
his knee. If he pushed her off she 
returned, purring and gazing at him 
with enchanted eyes, putting a paw on 
his arm to prevent further rebuff, then, 
when secure, settling down to sleep the 
evening away. 

Cartwright grumbled 
like a paper-weight. She won’t let me 
get up. She-won’t let me move.” But 
he was resigned. 

When he went to bed she nosed in 
between the sheets and slept on his 
shoulder. Within a week she had won 
him completely. One evening, coming 
home and finding no Minky, he 
anxiously asked ‘Where is she?” 

“In the garden.” 

“But is she safe out there?’ 

“Why not?” 

““Some of those French peasants eat 
cats,” 

“Who on earth told you that?” 

I learnt that Cartwright, a newly- 
made animal-lover, gullible as a newly- 
made parent, had been disturbed by the 
gossip of a group of animal-loving 
English ladies who lived on the Riviera 
and used the Institute library. They 
had a lew opinion of foreigners, who, 
they assured him, could never be 
trusted with animals. These ladies were 
all owners of dogs and cats, and a great 
cause of complaint among them was the 
toughness of the meat sold by the local 
horse-butcher, M. Manguin. 

Cartwright asked me if I had found 
the horse-meat tough. I had, but Minky 
ate it fast enough. He looked depressed. 
It seemed the ladies had taken it in 
turn to complain to M. Manguin, but 
Manguin, being a monopolist and (it 
was suspected) a woman-hater, had 
ignored them. That afternoon they had 
appealed to Cartwright to add the 
weight of his masculinity and official 
position to their cause by making a 


“This cat’s 
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complaint himself. He had promised to 
do so, but when he reached the shop 
and saw the fierce little M. Manguin 
behind the counter he had simply 
walked away again. He said the sight 
and smell of horse-meat made him feel 
sick. Would I go and complain for 
him? I compromised by sending a note 
written on Institute’ paper. 

Two days later the oldest and 
wealthiest of the ladies, a Miss Costello, 
saw from the library window the horse- 
butcher leading a pony down the main 
street. “] wonder,” said she, “ what that 
old ruffian Manguin is doing with that 
beautiful little horse.” 

She was soon to discover, Manguin, 
leading the pony to the Institute door, 
shouted to Cartwright to come out and 
see his latest purchase. He could 
promise all the world that this week the 
horse-meat would not be tough. 

Cartwright emerged. I had forgotten 
to tell him about my note. He was too 
bewildered by Manguin’s bawling to 
grasp the full significance of the 
situation. He felt it safe to thank the 
butcher for his courtesy in calling, then 
shut the door as quickly as he could. 

When he returned to the library it 


was in an uproar. ‘The ladies had over- 
heard all through the window and were 
clamorous with indignation. Cartwright 


had been much too mild. Did he not 
realize that the brutal Manguin intended 
slaughtering that poor innocent for its 
flesh? Could he not appreciate the 
enormity of such a slaughter? 

Cartwright, still mild, said “But 
you did complain about the meat.” 

No one would listen to him. The 
pony was not only young, it was 
handsome. It could not be sacrificed in 
this way. The ladies were determined 
to save it. 

Miss Costello said “‘Girls, we must 
pass the hat round. We'll have to buy 
the pony. I’ll go ten quid for a start.” 

Cartwright said “But when you’ve 
bought it, what will you do with it?” 

“Oh, we'll find a home for it. Any 
little girl would love a pony like that. 
Why, when I was a little girl——” 

One of the other ladies broke quickly 
in on Miss Costello to ask “Will you 
contribute, Mr. Director?” 

Cartwright said of course he would 
and escaped to his office feeling he had 
got off lightly. ‘The discussion in the 
library continued for some time, then 
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Miss Costello came in to see Cartwright. 
He learnt he had been chosen to 
approach Manguin and bargain for the 
pony. He said he did not think he was 
the right person. The situation should 
be handled with feminine delicacy. 

“Indeed, no,” said Miss Costello. 
“That brute Manguin has no use for 
delicacy. In dealing with him, what is 
needed is unrelenting masculine power.” 

Cartwright said he was afraid he was 
much too busy. 

Miss Costello over-ruled that excuse 
at once: ‘You can slip up and see him 
when the Institute closes.” 

When Cartwright came home he 
was looking depressed again. He asked 
me to go up and bargain with Manguin. 
I said my French was not equal to it. 
He gazed at Minky as though about to 
take a last farewell of her. I suggested 
we should approach Manguin together. 
After supper, in the summer twilight, 
we walked up the hill path to the horse- 
butcher’s cottage. The pony was 
cantering round a field. 

I said “You must be relieved to find 
it’s still alive.” 

Cartwright gave it a tormented look 
and then knocked on the cottage 





door. Manguin, his collar off, his face 
greasy, came out holding in one hand an 
enormous chop: “Ah, ha,” 


“Monsieur le Directeur! 


he said, 
Welcome, 
He was clearly expecting 
further thanks for his response to the 
note of complaint. When he heard the 
real reason for our visit he gave a 
bellow of angry laughter. So'the ladies 
required tender horse-meat without 
killing a tender horse? 

Cartwright, who had never before 
had to be shown reason by any man, 
looked acutely discomforted. ‘Talkative 
by nature, he now had nothing to say. 
Manguin talked for both of them. He 
raged about those old fools of English- 
women with their dogs and their cats 
and their endless complaints. The 
horse-meat was good enough for French 
men but not for English dogs, was 
that it?) Even an English dog was of 
more importance than a French man, 
was that it? He swept the chop in 
circles as he spoke. Consider, at what 
trouble, what expense, he had acquired 
some fine meat! And now what 
happened? The English spinsters were 
again dissatisfied. 

Cartwright bore with the situation 
for several minutes, then reacted as he 
usually did when at a loss: he became 
impatient. Breaking in on Manguin’s 
anger as though it were too absurd to 
be taken seriously, he said ‘How much 
do you want for the pony?” 

Manguin’s eyes lit up, but he said 
“Nothing. They asked for tender meat 
and they'll get it.” 

The argument went on until long 
after dark had fallen. In the end the 


welcome!” 


pony cost its benefactors thirty-five 
thousand francs. As Cartwright led it 
uneasily from Manguin’s field it made 
a violent attack on the gate. Its sub- 
sequent behaviour led us to call it 
Biffo. Soon we discovered that all the 
local people knew of Biffo’s vices. 
Because of them Manguin had bought 
the pony at a bargain price of fifteen 
thousand francs. Everyone thought the 
owner had been lucky to get that. 

Of the ladies, only Miss Costello 
was in a position to harbour the pony. 
The others lived in bed-sitting rooms 
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in small hotels. She owned a villa on 
the haute corniche, but she was not 
willing to have Biffo there. Not only 
was her garden one of the show-places 
of the coast, it sloped perilously 
downhill. 

“‘Not safe for little horses,” she said, 
patting Biffo but keeping well away 
from his hind legs. 

The ladies presented Biffo to Cart- 
wright. We had a garden and there was 
nothing in it but geraniums. Within 
twenty-four hours Biffo had reduced 
these to ground level. The grass had 
dried up. We had to buy fodder. 

That week there was no horse-meat. 
Next week the meat was of 
toughness. 

Cartwright never really liked Biffo, 
who had only his beauty to recommend 
him. We advertised him for sale as a 
hacking pony. There was only one 
reply. It came_from Manguin, who 
offered to take him back for ten thousand 
francs. We ignored this offer. 


record 


‘Lion tamer Mitsuo Ando stumbled 
to-day and an eight-year-old loan leaped on 
him from behind.” 

Savannah Evening Press 
They creep up, usually. 


H ostess 


O, I said, in reply to her inquiry, 


I’ve never kept a diary. 


Oh, but you should! I’m sure you’ve lots to say. 
At times, perhaps, but not from day to day. 

You must have! You’re as busy as a bee. 

It’s not the bee that matters, it’s the honey. 


One of those shrieking pauses. 


I could see 


Her mind abandon You and switch to Me. 
Pointing to a friend, I bowed and fled. 


The ruptured dialogue went on in my head. 


I tell my diary everything I’ve done. 


And doesn’t it ever yawn? 
I don’t understand. 
I know, and it sticks. 


I keep a daily record. 
At bored I’m bored I’m bored. 


What do you mean? There’s always something to write. 
Not ditto, ditto, ditto—every night? 
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Conference at Carnoustie ? 


SHORT time ago the following 
A advertisement appeared in the 

Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Young 
man, no intelligence, shocking appear- 
ance, requires post: little work: excel- 
lent salary essential. Address BO 53 
Manchester Guardian.” 

This puzzled me. Did the advertiser 
really imagine that some fun-loving 
Manchester business man would be 
eager to pay out good money to an idle, 
ill-favoured nit-wit, simply for the sheer 
humour of the thing? Why did he think 
that readers of the Manchester Guardian 
were of a more risible type than those of 
any other paper? If the whole affair 
were nothing more than a joke, surely 
it was a rather expensive one? Sud- 
denly, as I re-read the advertisement, I 
was struck by a very remarkable circum- 
stance: the first letters of the first six 
words, reversed, could be read thus— 
“‘as IN MY.” It was no mere coincidence. 
In not a single other advertisement in 
the personal column—and there were 


twenty-eight—could a similar group of 
letters be made to yield anything 
coherent. I had stumbled upon a 
message in a secret code. 

My first thought was that it might 
very well be that the sender had 
included the key to his code in some 
previous issue of the paper, and by 
great good fortune this proved to be the 
case. A rapid search of the columns for 
something a little out of the ordinary 
yielded a distinctly odd Miscellany item 

a humorous remark made by a child 
—and from this I soon managed to 
extract a series of numbers which 
enabled me to arrange the letters of the 
advertisement in a new and breath- 
taking order. The figures “53” were 
not dealt with in the key, but I found by 
experiment that they must stand for the 
fifth letter from the end of the alphabet, 
and the third from the beginning. 
Further explanation would be tedious, 
but perhaps I might just emphasize the 
fact that every letter or its equivalent in 
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but that only makes it all the nicer of him to help.” 


WATT 
the original, no more and no less, will 
be found in my translation. Here it is: 

EDEN MEET RED LION CARNOUSTIE AS 
IN MY LAST LETTER WILL CHARGE ALL 
GIN PARA CAR EXPENSES CONS PARTY 
NO RISKS COCK GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
BULGANIN 

Now, the irony of it all is that this 
startling discovery should have been 
made by one who is little better than a 
political imbecile. I know nothing of 
such matters, and care less. What 
should I do? First, at the risk. of 
exposing my simplicity to ridicule, let 
me give my interpretation of the 
message. 

Worsted in the struggle for power, 
Bulganin has decided to attempt a 
volte-face and carve out a new career for 
himself in the British Conservative 
Party. He envisages some arrangement 
by which the holder of a safe seat could 
be sent to work in the coal mines, while 
he himself secured a hundred per cent 
poll in the resulting by-election. His 
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eventual aim is a seat in the Cabinet— 
perhaps even the Premiership itself. He 
feels confident enough of the outcome 
to adopt a fairly dictatorial tone to 
Sir Anthony in the matter of expenses, 
but he obviously wishes to run no risk 
of a premature disclosure of his plans. 
He will land by parachute at Carnoustie 
on some date previously specified, 
and make his way to the “Red Lion” 
inn. 

It seems to me—and heaven knows 
| may well be wrong—that the first 
question that presents itself is this: 
Hiow would the British public react to 
the idea of Bulganin as, say, Minister of 
Defence, or perhaps even as Premier? 
I am going to come right out into the 
open here and say that I believe they 
would be against it. What are Sir 
Anthony’s views? As regards the 
greater prize we can be in no doubt, 
but is it not just possible (or am | 
talking nonsense?) that he is toying with 
the idea of a bold bid to introduce new 
and vigorous blood into his team? 
Would this be a good thing? I do not 
know. Will Sir Anthony go to 
Carnoustie? I cannot tell. 

Now, in my heart of hearts I feel that 
there is really only one sensible thing 
for me to do: I should put the whole 
affair squarely before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and volunteer to travel 
with him to Carnoustie. However, | 
find myself reluctant to take this course, 
for several reasons. 

First, the “* Red Lion” is not mentioned 
in the A.A, handbook. No doubt it is 
some modest public house on the out- 
skirts of the town. Bulganin will arrive 
at dusk, thus minimizing on the one 
hand the chances of detection, and on 
the other the danger of crashing on to a 
roof top. His business will hardly be 
settled in less than a full evening, and 
it is fairly certain that we shall all have 
to put up at the “Red Lion.”” Bulganin 
probably sleeps with a loaded revolver 
by his pillow, and his demand for a 
room to himself will no doubt be 
readily conceded by the others. | 
cannot think that the “Red Lion” will 
have more than two guest rooms, if 
that, so it follows that the Archbishop, 
Sir Anthony and myself will have to 
make our arrangements as best we can 
in the second, I fully realize that this is 
no time to be worrying about a patched 
dressing-gown or a habit of falling out 
of bed, but naturally I should wish to 


make a good impression on such com- 
panions, and I doubt if I shall be able 
to do it. 

A second difficulty is my ignorance as 
to the exact date of the meeting. 
Bulganin must have arranged this in a 
previous message—I seem to recall an 
appeal for rhinoceros horns in the 
Sunday Times—but it would take days 
to track down both message and key, 
and time is precious. My fear is that 
the Archbishop and I will be hanging 
about the tap-room of the “Red Lion”’ 
for a week or more, singing choruses for 





good fellowship’s sake, and perhaps 
getting drawn into a noisy altercation 
from time to time. I cannot say that | 
look forward to it. 

On the whole, I am heartily sorry 
that I ever stumbled upon this message, 
and I am half inclined to limit my part 
in the affair to placing the facts before 
the public in this article. ‘The thing has 
been wretchedly worrying, and has 
yielded, to me, little of interest—except 
perhaps the identity of the contributor 
of humorous child anecdotes to the 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Anybody Here Like Demosthenes ‘ 


HERE seems to be no valid reason 
whatever why Mr. Cyril Connolly 
should not say, in the course of a 
review, that he never liked Julius Cesar, 
He is also perfectly at liberty to add, as 
he does, “Augustus I like even less.” 
This is England, as the policeman said 
at Smithfield the other day, and every- 
body has his rights. 

Why then should there flash into my 
mind, as I read, a vivid picture of the 
huge stone courses of some ancient 
Roman building (as it might be, the 
Tabularium on the Capitol) generously 
enriched, in chalk, with the oppressive 
legend ‘‘Cyrit Hates Aucustus”’? The 
hot Italian sun beats down upon the 
uneven lettering—scrawled hurriedly at 
night, I fancy, when the xdiles weren't 
looking—making the message stand out 
with a clarity that increases my sense of 
shame in sponsoring it. For I confess 
I do not care for it. One is not perhaps 
directly responsible for one’s mental 
pictures, but even in the dim world of 
unpremeditated visions this one rates 
pretty low. It is not in the right 
language, for a start. It would have 
missed its target. I seriously doubt 
whether Augustus would so much as 
recognize his name. To catch the eye 
of the Princeps you had to take a chisel 
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‘Oh, boy! whipped cream!” 


Covanne 


and hack out something rather more on 
these lines: 


CVRILIVS CONN. S.T. NVNQ [VAM] 
AMAVIT IMP. CAESAR [EM] DIVI F. 
AVGVSTVM PONT. MAX. CONSVL [EM] 
XIII IMP. XXI TRIB. POT. XXXVII P.P. 


Once you had done that, remembering 
to put the hated object in the accusative 
throughout and preferably running all 
the words together to save space, you 
had something that a Roman could read 
without loss of gravitas. 

I conjecture, by the way, that “S.T.” 
in the above inscription stands for 
“Sunday Times.” 

Even now, however, we are no nearer 
an explanation of the reason why 
Mr. Connolly’s harmless observations 
should cause such a commotion in a 
normally placid and (I like to think) 
orderly mind. Can it be that my 
personal loyalties have been affronted? 
Is it possible that I have always liked 
Julius Caesar? That I like Augustus 
even more? Is it possible that my sub- 
conscious is out to champion the illus- 
trious pair and does not scruple, in the 
process, to lift Mr. Connolly’s remark 
out of its context, translate it into 
Latin, and give it a touch of unwelcome 
pomposity by chiselling it an inch deep 
in volcanic stone? 

It is not. I never cared deeply for 
Julius Czsar—not to say 
Admired, yes. 


cared. 
I suppose no nation 
since the world began ever threw up two 
such rulers, in so short a space of time, 
as Cesar and Augustus. Whether it be 
in firmness of mind, in powers of con- 
centration, in administrative and organ- 
izational genius, in a certain vis animi— 
but I have compared and contrasted the 
abilities and characters of the two 
giants often enough, in a series of 
University essays no longer extant, and 
cannot go into the matter again now. 
The point is that, with all their gifts, I 
never thought of liking them. 
met them, you see. 

I suppose it is possible to like a man 
without meeting him, in certain circum- 
stances. I think I could say I like Sir 
Winston Churchill—and he is at liberty 
to chalk the fact up on some convenient 
wall in Nice, if it suits his humour. 
But then I have heard his voice. I have 
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also a fondness for certain fictional 
characters, whom I have never met; 
but there again one hears them talking 
and knows all about their private 
thoughts and their odd little ways of 
gesturing with their spectacles. Nobody 
has ever told me much about Augustus’s 
quaint habit of hitching up his toga, 
unless it was in one of those dreadfully 
vivid biographies; and the nearest I 
ever got to hearing his voice was in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, which is a 
good straightforward account of his 
achievements, but not lovable. 

Can one like Czesar and Demosthenes 
and Genghiz Khan and the Gracchi? 
Or dislike them? I grant you there is 
a sort of professional dislike readily 
worked up by biographers and historians 
against any historical character who is 
a stumbling-block to the character they 
chiefly admire. Anybody who writes 
about Charles I tends to get a thing 
about Cromwell. But I always thought 
the disapprobation was on moral or 
political grounds; it hadn’t occurred to 
me that the affections were deeply 
engaged. And now here comes Mr. 
Connolly gaily airing his likes and 
dislikes about these old Romans, and 
making me feel unsympathetic, a bit 
frog-like, lacking in the ability to “give 
out” backwards through time. 

His likes, I repeat, as well as his 
dislikes. “I reserve my deeper feelings,” 
Mr. Connolly says, after showing 
Cesar and Augustus the door, “for 
Nero and Caligula, Tiberius and Otho.” 
A homely quartet, for whom I dare say, 
given enough imaginative warmth, one 
might conceive a certain affection. For 
Nero, indeed, I confess I might at one 
time have had the glimmerings of a 
liking, had not his face in my mind’s 
eye borne so close a resemblance to 
Mr. Peter Ustinov’s as to make me 
wonder whether I had got hold of the 
right man. But Mr. Connolly has yet 
another shot in his locker, and one 
admirably designed to convince me 
finally of my own emotional inadequacy ; 
namely, his expressed desire “to wander 
with Antony through the night-town 
of Alexandria with Cleopatra disguised 
as his page.’ I have to admit that, even 
in my most impressionable youth, I 
never felt the slightest inclination to 
play gooseberry to that particular couple. 
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“What have I told you about drawing on the walls?” 


Against It 


ESCRIBING the arrest of a 
ID lady convicted the other day of 
disorderly conduct while drunk 
outside the very French, somewhat chic 
Bailey Restaurant in Duke Street, 
Dublin, Guard James Loughman told 
the Court that “following a 999 call he 
went to Duke Street where he saw the 
accused on the ground, being held by 
the doorman and porter of the restaurant. 
She was screeching ‘Down Fianna Fail 
—up Costello!’ She also made reference 
to Mr. de Valera.” 

The lady’s solicitor explained that 
she had had a drink or so at the Bailey 
while awaiting a friend, gone out to look 
for friend, been jostled, fallen down, 


BY CLAUD 


entered into a dispute with the porter, 
and lost her temper. 

Probably it’s almost always a mistake 
to fall down in Duke Street, and that 
goes for Duke Streets, S.W.1, W.1, and 
Dublin, but what makes this case 
bizarre and even thought-provoking is 
the nature of the screech which, at that 
moment of anger and bitter protest, was 
uttered. For here is a lady who, when 
things take an unpleasant turn and the 
trend seems against her, without 
hesitation proclaims her faith in the 
Government and calls for the defeat of 
the party in opposition to those in power. 

Attention is drawn to it here because 
it is the kind of episode that can bring 
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comfort to all fairly well established 
governments, including our own dear 
Cabinet. The news that there are 
actually people such as will, while smog 
thickens, yet ejaculate a strangled gasp 
of “God bless the majority in the 
County Council, scatter their enemies!” 
is news indeed, and should be more 
widely reported. Citizens who slip up 
on the ice in the Red Square and, as the 
shinbone cracks, go down damning the 
Supreme Soviet and muttering that 
things were better under Beria are two 
a penny. 

Yet the rare, opposite sort, spiritual 
kin to the lady of Duke Street, must 
exist everywhere—though in France 
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they have a tough time because nobody 
is ever solidly enough in power to 
be applauded when disaster strikes. 

It’s ever so nice to think about, but 
the fact is that if the practice spreads too 
far it can boomerang, and you get some- 
thing happen like what did to Athenian 
statesman Aristides, which, if it hadn’t, 
probably nobody would have heard of him 
at all. stop me 
if you've heard this—that first, he spent 
a long time nearly wrecking the Navy 
by trying to whittle down the Naval 
Estimates and give the money to the 
Army, then, as disaster at sea loomed 
imminent, all those, metaphorically 
speaking, on the pavement of Athens’ 
Duke Street kept saying “Up Aristides 
the Just—down with the Navy!”; and 
the next thing that hit him, just as he 
was congratulating himself on the fine 
spirit of the people, was a huge majority 
vote for turning him out of the country 
by people who said their sole reason for 
so doing was that they were sick of so 
many people saying how wonderful he 
was. 


And what it was was 


Probably it is this fear of boomerang 
effects which in the end decides most 
people who enjoy being pro or con this 
or that, to be con what’s there and pro 


what isn’t, rather than vice versa. 





Many people imagine the life of the man 
who is pro being con is easy—they 
sneer at ‘professional rebels,”’ etc. 

Not so. The thing’s as tricky as can 
be. It’s darned hard to find a cause 
that can be absolutely guaranteed not 
to win and thus land you in the soup. 
Your conscientiously pertinacious con- 
supporters get together and say “ Let’s 
get Scarem into the Government. Oh, 
boy! What a twisty twerp he’s well 
known to be! And, what’s more, looks 
it, Besides, his career’s open to 
inspection, isn’t it? Nobody on earth is 
going to vote for Scarem.” 

They have a fine time being con 
everyone but Scarem, and demanding 
that others make way for fresh-blooded 
Scarem, and next thing you know the 
others have and there’s Scarem swagger- 
ing round Whitehall expressing gratitude 
to his loyal supporters, and those truly 
faithful to con-ism have to go plodding 
off to find someone worse if they can. 

This is why you find that, throughout 
the ages, people who want to be contra 
all the time, without too much chopping 
and changing and being in perpetual 
danger of finding themselves accused of 
pro-ism, try to leave people alone and 
stick to things—big, broad, sickening 
situations. 
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When they want to be against they 
get hold of something to be against that 
will stay where it is long enough for 
people to go on being against it for a 
lifetime without anything happening. 
A good Against Man will come right out 
in opposition to the fact, for instance, 
that houses in the British Isles are so 
constructed as to ensure the minimum 
of heat from the maximum of fuel 
expenditure in winter, and the pipes 
burst when it freezes. 

This is an excellent target. The facts 
of the British climate are known to all, 
so are the facts of the British house. 
Nervous Against Men have sometimes 
said ‘‘But the whole thing’s so idiotic 
someone is liable to adopt our sug- 
gestions, change the situation—and then 
where’ll we be?” 
several decades of such 
agitation have proved, is the merest 
defeatism. ~ Every winter dozens of 
people attack the situation in the news- 
papers, and the situation remains almost 
exactly the same. The Against Man’s 
position is safe. Also it makes the news- 
papers nicer to read—around about the 
coldest part of any winter, any year, any 
decade, you know just what to expect, 
and this is restful, avoiding ulcerating 
surprises. Indeed, the expert Against 


This, as 
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Men are in a large measure responsible 
for the therapeutic cffect of the 
newspapers, the absence of jolting 
change in the topics presented for 
examination, 

There was a time—it is hard to recall 
it now—when Against Men were split 
over the question whether it was worth 
their while to be against inflation. They 
pointed to statements by innumerable 
powerful statesmen, financial leaders 
and economic experts, announcing that 
inflation can and must be stopped, 
would it be prudent to take on inflation 
as a steady thing to be against? 

At the Against Annual Congress the 
propounders of this short-sighted policy 
were greeted with gencral laughter, and 
the official resolution, declaring that 
“this Congress, confident that nothing 
serious will be done by anyone in this 
connection, unequivocally declares its 
faith in the permanent and abiding 
character of the anti-inflationist cause,” 
was carried by a large majority. 

Even so, the deviationists, refusing to 
accept the declared will of the Congress, 
continued their attempts to confuse and 
disrupt the honest Against Men. No 
occasion was too trivial for them to 
seize upon and to represent as a sign 
that pretty soon now such drastic steps 
against inflation were going to be taken 
as would render it useless as an objective 
of Against endeavour. They would 
quote statements by members of the 
Government. ‘They actually printed 
and circulated, clandestinely, declar- 
ations of Trade Union leaders indicating 
that inflation ought to come to an end 
and that no stone would be left un- 
turned, etc. Some, obviously half- 
crazed by bitterness against the Against 
Party leadership, actually sought to 
spread the story that the change in the 


Chancellorship was going in some way 
to affect the issue. 

As the march of history day by day 
confirmed the absolute correctness of 
the view taken by the leadership, and 
even the waverers began to see that the 
danger of the objective being removed 
by effective action was illusory, the 
disappointed and discomfited minority 
resorted to the lowest diversionary 
tactics. While paying lip-service to the 
principle that being against inflation 
offers the basis of a sound and per- 
manent policy, while publicly recanting 
their ludicrous suggestions that the 
attitude of the leading men of the 
country “proved” that something was 
going to be “done about it,” they 
started subtly to suggest that the 
Against Party might, with safety and 
confidence, place other objectives on 
its programme. 


Why not, they whispered, come out 
against excessive drinking facilities, 
against the scandalously low price of 
cigarettes and tobacco which, if properly 
taxed, might contribute effectively to the 
national exchequer? Why not attack the 
hideous restrictions under which com- 
mercial TV now suffers, with the result 
that it is forced to pander to the semi- 
literate highbrow minority, leaving the 
totally illiterate almost uncatered for? 

Fortunately, their campaign was 
too ill-conceived, its true aim—to 
sabotage Con-ism—too plainly apparent 
for it to have much effect. Even the 
simplest Against Man could see that no 
single one of these objectives was 
likely to survive, as such, for more than 
a few months or a year. Within that 
period, all of them were certain to be 
achieved, leaving the Against Party 
without a programme. 


{nadyomenus 


\ ATER is nine parts life; by it survives, 
Moves, functions, grows whatever life exists, 
From mammals down to those minutest lives 
Of interest mainly to biologists. 
Cushioned in water new-made life resists 
Anhydrous death, and learns its living thus, 
Wearing, since evolution so insists, 
A sort of Schnorkel at the omphalus. 


Love, says the myth, rose perfect from the sea 
That clung and glistened on her damask skin: 
And the world’s welcome shook the waiting hills. 
But love, in fact, crawled out incongruously 
On slime; and walked with what had been a fin 
Alone; and heard the silence with his gills. 





P. M. Hupsarp 
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grow the fig-trees to provide those leaves 
so necessary to our understanding of 
art; a pavement artist—whose bright 
Airedales and gloried hillsides are a 
prayer for drought—squats under the 
wall; James II sports a toga and 
George IV rides stirrupless. Art 
wrestling with history; yes, and-in the 
rooms ahead there will be much 
evidence of the struggle, illusion trying 
to entangle life, life seeking to slip by 
the artist and catch the audience beyond. 

That notice “Free” over the turn- 
stile should encourage us, But does it? 
How much shall we be getting? ‘So few 
avail themselves of this particular 
freedom that even on the rainiest day it 
would be hard to find anywhere a 
refuge as quiet. Immediately upon 
entering we are wrapped in silence, the 
queer, attentive silence of Fame. 

I am alone as I go in, alone I ascend 
in the lift, to be ushered into the 
presence of those who have waited 
longest. Henry V (a sixteenth-century 
copy from an earlier portrait) has a mild 
coati-like profile, which one doesn’t 
believe in: blame that on Shakespeare ; 
nor does. Richard III at all rise to 
Olivier, or to a recent bucket of white- 
wash, seeming from a befuddlement of 
fame quite indifferent about being in the 
news. Only with Henry VIII do we feel 
the positive challenge—aLv right, don’t 
like me!—a stare distantly retained by 
Elizabeth, on whose finery the unknown 
painter has expended loving skill. 

Shakespeare ‘himself is so baffling 
that I avoid the gaze of both Silly Willy 
and the fat burgher from Stratford. 
But then, a few steps away, and by 
contrast, how frontally solid, how right, 
is Ben Jonson! This is, perhaps, one’s 
first personal encounter, though I 
notice that the only other occupants of 
the room, a little Frenchman and his 
little son, racing along as though it were 
a short cut to somewhere, nod in 
passing to Henry VIII, as though here 
were an Englishman who can _ be 
understood. 

Thereafter recognizances grow easy. 
Pepys leans forward (I know a Civil 
Servant just like him) with the shrewd 
animation one might expect (does he 
keep a diary, too?); Isaak Walton has a 
yeoman-villagey look to be encountered 
on bridges as well as under; and this 
primped, buxom,  smooth-cheeked 
person in homespuns can only be—is— 
Samuel Richardson. 


“two 


I notice the sign “Kit Kat Club in 
the East Wing.” 

And then my eyes look straight into 
Colley Cibber’s: they are of glass, and 
the cheeks hectic, the chin  blue- 
shadowed, the very pores palpable, in 
this tinted bust by Roubiliac. Wicked 
of course! But amazingly, the sad 
clown is alive. He pales all the sculp- 
tures in sight—Sterne, Roubiliac him- 
self—to say nothing of busts in angles 
and on landings ahead, and quite steals 
the show. 

His one serious rival is Fox. I don’t 
know much more about Fox than I do 
about Cibber, but he too will be waiting 
in a dark garden at the foot of some 
statue, as though in parody of Don 
Giovanni, all plump palpitation in black, 
with a great winged top-hat, and 
moustachioed eyebrows lifted in the 
middle to set off a pale, shocked charm. 

But where is he? Not gone? Impos- 
sible! Ah, here we are; and I’d quite 
forgotten the pale yellow waistcoat, the 
flying white wisps under the flying 
brim, a bill (is it?) astray from a 
side-pocket, and the black-and-white, 
quizzical fun of the whole thing. 

Two girls stop to wonder what I’m 
looking at, and then pass on. I don’t 
blame them. The N. P. G. makes no 
concessions. Unless you buy a catalogue, 
which apparently nobody does, you 
wouldn’t even appreciate that James II 
is grouped with two wives and Mon- 
mouth whom he beheaded or the tact 
that has segregated Charles II from 
mistresses on the far wall.” 
Nelson and Emma. Hamilton are 
together. Colonel Blood and the Duke 
of Ormonde are not; though since the 
one tried to assassinate the other, after a 
failure to steal the Crown Jewels and 
blow up Dublin Castle, the two might 
be held to share something in common. 
Not every portrait will speak for itself. 

Others meander through. They seem 
to pass rather than stay. Sitting on the 
small shiny bench provided I try to 
label them. (1) the happy couple, 
(2) the middle-aged group from abroad 
or the provinces which has to discover 
tastes, or why travel? (3) biographers 
with a has-he-(or-she)-been-done look, 
(4) solitaries—a woman sniffer or 
tongue-clucker: the man with his hat 
on, shrugged, hands in coat pockets, as 
though he were running a gauntlet of 
confidence tricksters, (5) adolescents 
who laugh frightfully, (6) lunatics— 
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one gabbles a prayer, another taps out 
a jazz beat in front of Lodowicke 
Muggleton, but possibly both are only 
waiting for the pubs to open. 

“Kit Kat Club in the East Wing,” 
says a notice with a finger pointing the 
other way. But is it worth it? 

On the stairs, on the floor below, 
faces and portraiture are already going 
dead. Someone or other has done Land- 
seer at work on the lions: he sits on the 
paw of one, with a dog asleep at his feet, 
and digs away with a scalpel; the lion 
lifts his head to show teeth, which is 
more than can be said of those in the 
Square. What could be more boring than 
a Victorian scientist seen by a Victorian 
R.A.? But here is A. C. Russell beauti- 
fully insectified by a friend; and a 
masterpiece in this genre, the Marx- 
Brother portrait of Sir Charles James 
Napier, fairly entangles us in false beard 
and real spectacles. 

Thence (see how my sentence comes 
back) to the Royal Landing, where 
quite a crowd (four at least) is trans- 
fixed by James Gunn’s conversation 
piece, the late King George VI and his 
family at tea in the Royal Lodge, 
Windsor.. We twirl the postcard racks— 
where is Fox ?—and are free. 

Outside, the pavement artist has 
added jokes to landscapes (“He walked 
into the bicycle shop, picked up a wheel 
and spoke’’), there’s a ladder propped 
against Washington on the green, one 
of the plinths lacks a general, Napier 
shows a very. different face from the 
bright bogy on the sofa within, a man 
in a mackintosh reads the New Testa- 
ment under Nelson, the fountain spray 
drifts, pigeons wheel, lunch calls—and, 
not for the first time, life gains a round. 

G. W. STONIER 





Basso Profundo 


RECENT story in one of the 
A American papers has set me 
thinking about bass singers-—by 
which I mean those singers who do not 
sing tenor or baritone but sing bass. 
What fine fellows they are. One 
mistrusts the tenor who makes noises 
that sound like gas escaping from a pipe, 
and baritones are not much better, but 
when a man brings it up from the soles 
of his feet, very loud and deep and 
manly, you know instinctively that his 
heart is in the right place. Anyone who 
has ever heard the local curate rendering 
“Or Man River,” particularly that 
“He don’t plant taters, he don’t plant 
cotton” passage, with that curious 
thunder effect, has little 
doubt that his spiritual needs are in 
safe hands, 


rumbling 


Yet, oddly enough, some very dubious 
characters sing bass. Demon Kings in 
pantomime, for instance. I don’t sup- 

would less 
readily meet down a dark alley than the 
typical Demon King. Not only 1; he 
covered with spangles and made hideous 
by a sinister green make-up, but he 
never ceases to plot against the welfare 
of the principal boy and girl. One can 
only assume that he is a bass singer who 
has gone wrong in early youth through 
mixing with bad companions. The same 
thing applies to Mephistopheleses in 
opera. 


pose there is a man one 


Do not be deceived by their 
bass singing into thinking they are to be 
trusted. ‘They want watching. Give 
them the chance and they will let you 
down with a bang. Ask Faust. 

Am I right in thinking that nowadays 
the supply of bass singers is giving out? 
At any rate, it is only rarely to-day that a 
bass singer gets a song to himself. As 
a general rule he is just a man with a 
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wide shirt-front who stands on one side 
and goes ‘“‘Zim-zim-zim” while the 
tenor is behaving like Shelley’s skylark. 
It was not like this in the good old days. 
When I was a boy, it seems to me, 
looking back, no village concert was 
complete without the item: 

6. Song—Asleep In the Deep (Rei 

Hubert Muspratt) 
while if one went to a music-hall one 
was always confronted at about ten 
o’clock by a stout man in baggy evening 
dress with a diamond solitaire in the 
shirt-front, who walked on the stage in 
a resolute way and stood glaring at you 
with one hand in the armhole of his 
Waistcoat. 

You knew he was not a juggler or a 
conjurer, because he had no props and 
no female assistant in pink tights. And 
you knew he was not a dramatic twenty- 
minute sketch, because he would have 
had a gang along with him. And 
presently you had him tabbed. He was 
a—bass, naturally—patriotic singer, and 
he sang a song with some such refrain as: 

For England's England still. 

It is and always will. 

Though foreign foes may brag, 

We love our dear old flag, 

And old England is Enger-land still. 


Then he was got off somehow and a 
comedian came on. But where is he 
now? And where is the curate with his 
“Asleep [1 the Deep” (going right 
down into the cellar on that “So 
beware, so beware”’ line)? 

This gradual fading out of the bass 
singer is due, I think, to the occupational 
hazards inseparable from his line of 
work. When a bass singer finds that 
night after night he gets his chin caught 
in his collar or—on the deeper notes 
makes his nose bleed, he 

dispirited. “Surely,” he 
says to himself, “there 
must be other, less risky, 
ways of entertaining one’s 
public?” and the next time 
you see him he has taken 
to card tricks or imitations 
of feathered songsters who 
are familiar to you all. 
Or, as I say, he just stands 
in the background going 
* Zim-zim-zim”’ and leaves 
the prizes of the profession 
to the sort of man 
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sings “Trees” in a reedy falsetto. If 
I had a son I would not 
him to sing bass. 
future in it. 

I once wrote an article in which I 
suggested that, on the principle of waits 
going round singing carols, the Inland 
Revenue authorities ought to go round 
singing Income -'Tax Demands. | 
appended a specimen of the sort of 
chant I had in mind. 


encourage 
There is no real 


Scene: ‘The tax-payer’s front steps 
Time: A snowy night in April 
Enter the Somerset House Glee Party 

“TREBLES: 


God rest you merry, gentleman, 
ALTOS: 


God rest you merry, gentleman, 
"TENORS: 


God rest you merry, gentleman, 
BARITONES: 

God rest you merry, gentleman, 
BASSES: tleman, —tleman. 
‘Tue OTHERS: 

Let nothing you dismay. 
BASSES: may. 
‘THE OTHERS: 
We're needing stacks of income tax 
So slip your bit our way. 


BASSES: —way. 


You see what I mean. ‘The trebles, 
altos, tenors and baritones get all the 
fat, the basses are merely among those 
present. For all practical purposes they 
might as well be painted on the back- 
drop. 

But I can see you fidgeting and 
drumming your fingers and muttering 
“Get on with it. What was that story 
you said you had read in the American 
paper?” 

It was this: 

Montgomery, Alabama. 

Gray, 


Orville F. 
twenty -seven-year-old bass 
singer serving a ten-year sentence at 
Kilby prison, has turned down a 
chance for parole. Gray told Parole 
Supervisor E. M. Parkman that he 
does not want to break up the prison 
quartet, of which he is a member. 


Would you get a tenor making that 
supreme sacrifice? Or a baritone? Not 
ina million years. It takes a fellow who 
can reach down into the recesses of his 
socks and come up with 


“He must know sumfin, he don’t say 
nuffin, 
He just keeps rollin’ along” 


to do the square thing, with no thought 
of self, on such a majestic scale. 
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How I Nearly Wrote an Opera sy antuony carson 


HEN I came out of the Army 

\) \) I was an honorary lieutenant 

with colossal ambitions but 
little ready cash. I moved to Bayswater 
and lived in the house of an Irish family, 
consisting of a man called Patrick 
Donovan, his wife Bridget and a small 
daughter named Eileen. Her age was 
nine. I said good morning to her on the 
day I arrived, and she replied “Don’t 
talk to me, I am going to be a nun.” I 
had a room on the second floor, looking 
on to a rather soiled square frequented 
by thousands of cats singing horrible 
arias. Late at night Irishmen floated 
round the square, also singing, moaning 
for their mothers in Galway. I erected 
a window box and filled it with flowers, 
and sat behind this fence of blooms 
gazing at the square and dreaming. 
Life was before me and the dreams 
had enormous horizons. Volumes of 
books, odes, plays, paintings, sym- 
phonies and an opera. The idea of the 
opera was perhaps a little too grandiose, 
but I was not daunted, and changed the 
idea to a sort of surrealist musical 
comedy. Before the war I had written 
lyrics for a music publishing firm, and 
had even had a song published. So 
why not hundreds? It was only a 
matter of rigid application. 

As the days passed, the fingers of 
spring rustled the trees in the square, 
and the flowers in the window box, 
which I always forgot to water, wilted 
and withered. One by one I threw 
them out of the window, and Donovan 
patiently retrieved them and planted 
them in the back garden. When 
Donovan wasn’t in the garden I stole 
them back, refreshed. It was a minute 
horticultural cycle, strange and exciting 
for the plants, and a ferm of semi- 
pastoral relaxation from my huge plans. 

Donovan hated the English, like all 
the Irish in Bayswater, but he was very 
much on the side of book-writers. 
“Look at Bernard Shaw,” he would 
cry, drinking endless cups of tea in the 
kitchen, “the greatest of all the book- 
writers and a real educated man. Look 
at what they tried to do against him, 
him being an Irishman and a_ book- 
writer and all that. Keep up the 
struggle, man, I’m on the march with 
you all the bloody way.” I used to have 
to sing my lyrics in the kitchen to an 


audience composed of his wife, daughter 
and a number of astonished Indians. “In 
Sunset Bay,” “Do You Remember?” 
“The Kiss That Stole My Heart Away.” 
“Thank you exceedingly,” murmured 
the Indians, nervously rattling their tea- 
cups. Apart from myself, and an 
elderly lady called the Rose of Tralee, 
there were only Indian guests allowed 
in the house, and these were constantly 
being informed by Donovan on the 
subject of British atrocities. “A race 
of bloody murderers,” Donovan would 
shout, and then, turning to me, “Come 
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on, give us ‘Sunset Bay,’ man.” Or 
there was “It Was So Long Ago, 
Violin,” or “Just You and Me In 
Rainbow Valley.” 

The months passed and summer 
scorched the desperate square. My 
window box was just a little desert in a 
box with a few sad tobacco-brown 
leaves. The money had given out, and 
I dined with the Rose of Tralee in the 
upstairs room. The Rose might have 
been ninety, she had a brilliant Titian 
wig and the gaiety of an old waltz, and 
she watched men out of the window 








through the rosy glasses of an eighteen- 
“Love is the most 
beautiful thing in the world,” she said, 


year-old girl. 


cutting up meat loaf and tomatoes, and 
pouring out the tea. She was reputed to 
be rich, and Donovan once asked me to 
marry her. “Take her on a honeymoon 
to Connemara where there’s a great, 
high glorious waterfall I can tell you the 
name of, and while she’s drinking in 
and let me tell 
you there’s no such jewel in bloody old 
England—push her in, collect on the 
will, and pay me the rent.” 

Instead of this I Visit 
Soho. I discovered a public house 
called the ‘‘ Load of Hay.” 
much 


the wonder of the view 


began to 


Soho is a 


maligned area of gamblers, 


mariners, maniacs, soul-sellers and 
gourmets. In the 


professional 


interests of sheer 
success it is obviously 
better to by-pass it altogether and live 
quietly in Dulwich, editing the lives of 
generals. ‘The whole area is a sort of 
fantastic raft floating on a lake of bitter 
beer and processed wine, and it is only 
too casy to fall in. 
belts. 


There are no life- 
But there is an indomitable 
purpose in nearly every inhabitant of 
the raft—for one can quickly become an 
inhabitant rather than a_ visitor—to 
appear to be entirely different from what 
he is. Thus it is a territory of characters. 

In the “ Load of Hay” I made friends 
with a number of characters, cemented 
together by those sort of dull, solid men 
who can be found at Spiritualist meetings, 
Peace rallies, Naturist colonics or at the 


fringe of revolutions. Nearly everybody 
Was writing a book, designing a colossal 
edifice, editing sumptuous magazines, 
swaying orchestras or reconstructing 
the basis of society. There were actors 
who had lost their voices -at auditions, 
doctors who had left pheno-barbitone 
in taxis, rising diplomats with stolen 
plans. Many of these people paused on 
the raft and disappeared. | Others 
stayed. It was more amusing, charming, 
boring and terrible to stay—a kind of 
absurd endurance test in which char- 
acter outstared character to the bitter 
end. ‘There was no need to have any 
money. It was provided. There was 
an invisible interior economy which 


operated on the raft, and I found myself 


drinking and eating and being as 
charming, amusing, boring and terrible 
as I could. ‘Have a bitter, old man. 
How is the musical comedy?” 

One day I was talking to the direct 
heir to the throne of Bohemia and a 
film-director whose studio had just 
been burned down -(“Sabotage, old 
man, of course”) when I observed a 
tall, bald man with a beard and that sort 
of actual air of success which I find it 
impossible to achieve. I seemed to 
recognize him. Unlike myself, he was 
evidently no victim to alcohol, fantasics, 
random women or the wild, caged 
weather. But he was drinking quite a 
lot and suddenly he turned to me. 
“Don’t I know you?” he said. “I 
believe so,” I said. “Aren’t you the 
author of ‘In Sunset Bay’?” “Yes,” I 
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said. He put down his glass and seemed 
to gaze at me in astonishment. “We met 
at Rainbows Ltd., at the beginning 
of the war,” he 


Schwarzkopf. 


said. “My name is 
Julius = Schwarzkopf.” 
Then I remembered him. He had been 
a celebrated light composer in Austria 
before the war, and now wrote film 
music. ‘* But what are you doing here?” 
he asked. ‘This is a place of horror, 
melancholy and despair. I come here 
once a year to gaze at the utter futility 
of existence and then return home.” 
“Why do you come here at all?” 
“Because it is a corrective,” said 
Schwarzkopf. “‘Come home to dinner. 
I live in Dulwich.” During the journey 
to his house I told him about my plans. 
“The very man I am looking for. 1! 
want to write a musical comedy quite 
unlike any other musical comedy. 
Optimistic, gay, tender, fantastic and 
witty.” 

We arrived at the house and Schwarz- 
kopf took me inside. There was a large, 
glowing with a rosy 
child playing with a jig-saw puzzle. 
Mrs. Schwarzkopf was a beautiful, well- 
preserved woman who seemed to throw 
a deep, impregnable moat around the 
house. “This is the author of ‘Sunset 
Bay,’” said her husband. “We are dis- 
cussing collaboration in a 


drawing-room 


musical 
Over dinner he claborated 
on the idea. 


comedy.” 
“Let us have characters 
who are rich, well-dressed, self-assured 
and utterly sophisticated. No doubt, 
beyond the exigencies of the plot, ever 
centers their minds. That is the recipe 
May I suggest a theme 
which has absorbed me for some time? 
A Continental baron lives in a slightly 
ruined castle with his valet. A beautiful 
countess appears, and for some reason or 
other the baron and the valet change 
places. Could you do something with 
that?” ‘Certainly I could,” I replied 
instantly, some excellent 
veal. “It is just the sort of plot which 
fascinates me.”” Schwarzkopf looked at 
me with a conspiratorial sleek expression 
of success. ‘The atmosphere of packed 
auditoriums, 


for success. 


swallowing 


glistening chandeliers, 
and long, echoing applause exuded 
from his plump, rosy neck. He 


had never known failure. Each note 


of his music could be presented at a 


bank. Each song sat safely in a record. 
1 hardly paused to consider what it 
meant, or whether it really mattered 


that life and all its preoccupations 
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could be dismissed with a short un- 
printable word. Only the mad can be 
strictly logical. “1 will start to-morrow,” 
I said, shaking his hand, “but there is 
just one small point.” “I can guess,” 
cried Schwarzkopf, handing me a 
cigar. ‘Money, eh? Never mind, I will 
let you have a small allowance. Call it 
the Castle allowance. You will soon be 
rich enough. You have a financial face.” 

I returned to Bayswater and picked 
some fresh plants and put them in my 
window box. Autumn was approaching, 
and the cats counterpointed in a lower 
key, the Irish songs were angrier. I 
related my success to Donovan and 
explained about the baron and the valet. 
“That would have been the stuff for 
Bernard Shaw,” he cried. I worked for 
days, but the expensive aura of the 
ruined castle and the gipsy chorus 
dwindled away before the stony breezes 
of Bayswater, and I began to hate the 
baron and the valet and the tinselly 
back-drop behind the inevitable French 
windows. Dimly, in the distance, I could 
see what Schwarzkopf meant. What one 
really wants is luxury, if luxury even 
means the defeat of private moons, 
stars and galaxies, all the sweet hidden 
splendours which dry at the end of the 
pen. But I am afraid of the cats in the 
square and the stale fag-ends of howling 
Saturday nights; and the smart, ineff- 
able softly-lit set with the discreetly 
lit table and the polished conversation 
faded away like smiles at a funeral. 
There was nothing there but terrible 
stilted epigrams and dust. [I sat there 
behind the window box, and the 
enormous plans softly exploded, volume 
after volume, ode after ode, play after 
play, symphony after symphony. The 
baron and the valet, in exquisite evening 
dress, flitted away into the impossible 
distance with blank cheques, pent- 
houses and fabulous women called 
Gloria and Fifi. They were not for me. 
Yet each time I returned to Schwarz- 
kopf’s cosy gleaming house they seemed 
to reappear, beckoning towards per- 
fume and glory. Schwarzkopf would 
play the piano softly and tantalizingly, 
and the cats and the prowling Irishmen 
seemed as though they had never 
existed. 

Finally I gave it up. “The Baron and 
the valet don’t exist,” I said to Schwarz- 
kopf. “They can never exist because 
they are too important.” “Give me 
what you have written,” he said. He 























took it away and sent it to his agents, 
and a week later I received the verdict. 
“Completely inadequate.” 

I returned to the “‘ Load of Hay,” and 
took my place beside the King of 
Bohemia, the sabotaged film-director, 
and a lady who had unexpectedly 


changed her sex. THrough the dim 
haze of alcohol I looked back on the 
war years, the colossal plans, the 
unreality and the background of cats. 
There was nothing to be learnt from it. 
Nothing at all. “By the way,” said the 
King of Bohemia, “ may I introduce you 
to two friends of mine?” He gestured 
towards two gentlemen beside him who 
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shared a strange sort of shabby elegance, 
a raffish air of mysterious sophistication. 
“This is the Baron von Wassenheimer 
and his valet...” 


Ba 8 


“The ‘making’ of such large beds may 
deter some women. When you have sheets 
and blankets the size of tents to handle you 
have to gain the knack with practice. 
Standing at the centre foot of the bed and 
throwing the sheet as far and wide as you 
can get it is one tip I have learned. You 
need a good wide chest or chair on which to 
rest the blankets during making.”’ 

Manchester Guardian 


And an iron jaw to hold them under. 
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Im the City 


Solutions on Postcards, Please 


E are in the middle of the queerest 

economic crisis in history. In the 
past every economic dilemma has put 
the experts on their mettle and stimu- 
lated the production of numerous lines 
in remedial treatment. The ordinary 
citizen has been able to take his pick 
of the rival nostrums, argue their 
advantages in pubs and clubs, and feel 
reasonably certain that corrective 
measures would soon be applied. 

But not now. In the struggle against 
inflation the pundits are strangely 
silent. The bank chieftains trot out 
their party pieces about Whitehall 
economies, reduced taxation and the 
efficacy of the old system of monetary 
discipline, but they say nothing new 
and do not claim to have found any 
workable solution to the problem of the 
hour. The lips of the economists are 
sealed, the oracles of the Press are 
dumb. And Mr. Everyman is completely 
baffled. 

Has anybody produced a practical 
idea for halting or slowing down the 
flocd of wage demands? Can anyone 
make reasonable proposals for holding 
prices? Does anyone envisage the 
possibility of the pound retaining its 
purchasing power for as long as three 
months? The disincentive effects of the 
present level of taxation seem to have 
put our economic thinkers to sleep. 
The old idea of replacing collective 
bargaining by a National Wages Board 

an idea which I regard as sane, the 
trade unions as wicked, Leftists as 
impolitic and Right- wingers as 
ridiculously idealistic—is never dis- 
cussed. No one expects inflation to be 
arrested until it has run amok and 
destroyed the system that nourished it. 
The runaway train will eventually 


smash itself to pieces against the’ 


terminal buffers: meanwhile, hang on, 
hope for the best, and let those who 
survive the crash be prepared to dream 
up a new and better system of controls. 

When the professionals of economic 
theory are nonplussed the amateurs 
take the stage, so it is not surprising to 
find the correspondence columns burst- 
ing at the seams with hare-brained 


suggestions on how to stimulate saving, 
cut prices, blot out hire purchase, 
promote “a healthy reserve” of un- 
employment, burn the candle at both 
ends and have our cake and eat it. 
Several crackpots have proposed an 
elaboration of the short-period price- 
fixing arrangements announced by the 
cement and plaster-board industries. 
They would like to extend the device to 
cover such items as household goods, 
electrical equipment, furniture, textiles 
and cars. But the public would quite 


Im the 





naturally regard temporary pegging as a 
warning of forthcoming price increases: 
a new buying spree would be under way 
and inflation given another big puff. 

A more effective policy would be to 
announce price reductions to be made at 
the end of six months—though whether 
industry or the Government would care 
to offer such guarantees, and whether 
the public would care to accept them, 
I very much doubt. 

Meanwhile the field for crackpot 
economists is wide open. 

In the present unhealthy market 
atmosphere many investors are turning 
with renewed interest to the investment 
trusts. The trusts are expert and their 
portfolios are roomy enough to serve as 
umbrellas. For my money I like the 
look of Industrial and General, Edin- 
burgh and Dundee, Bankers Investment 
Trust, London and New York and 
Debenture Corporation, but there are 
others equally sound. In this field the 
services of a_ specialist broker are 
indispensable. MaMMON 


Country 


Costly Horse Power 


HERE’s nothing like eeonomy for 

putting one to extra expense. A 
mischievous friend of mine told me 
two or three months ago. that he had 
worked out how much it cost him to 
run his small car. 

“It costs every bit of one-and-six a 
mile and that doesn’t include full depre- 
ciation. Nowadays it really is cheaper to 
take a taxi, even in the country.” 

I pondered this gloom, and was 
ultimately persuaded to lay up my car 
for the winter, and as an alternative 
means of transport to invest in a horse, 
to hack around the place. The horse 
dealer had another tale to tell. 

“Cars can’t breed, but if you buy 
this mare, which is well in foal, you’ve 
got your 1957 model already in her 
belly. What’s more, there’s no petrol, 
no tyres or running expenses. She'll get 
you about the countryside for nothing.” 

I’ve just been adding up nothing and 
it comes to a formidable sum. I find 
that this wretched horse eats over a 
hundredweight and a half of crushed 
oats a week, she devours as much hay as 
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two cows, besides eating her head off in 
the meadow. With oats at 35s. a bag, 
and hay at £18 per ton, I find that 
“nothing” is costing me about £4 a 
week, added to which her tyres are no 
inconsiderable item. I had to hire a 
horse-box to take the mare to and from 
the nearest blacksmith, for there’s no 
point in wearing a mare’s shoes out, 
getting her back from being shod. 
Shoeing costs 10s. per hoof. Also the 
days have gone when you could pick 
up a saddle and bridle cheaply at a sale. 
I had to pay £15. Even the saddler 
admitted it wasn’t genuine leather. 
It’s true that this type of transport 
requires no licence. But insurance 
companies seem to take the view that a 
horse is about as bad a risk as a glider. 
As far as I can see, my economy will 
contribute to ruining my pocket, for 
though I use the mare as much as | dare, 
it looks as if it costs me at least 3s. a 
mile to run. Of course I admit I do get 
some exercise—but heaven knows what 
the doctor’s bills will be as a result of 
that excess. RonaLD DuNCAN 





vue 


Ga: 


ss 4) Ss 
Ta performance of Macbeth, 
held in an Australian provincial 


town, it was arranged that the 
appearance of Banquo’s ghost should be 
signified by the illumination of an 
electric light the empty chair. 
Unfortunately at the material moment 
the light was found to be out of order. 
The gentleman playing 
Macbeth filled in the time by a number 
of ad libbed observations on the affairs 
of the world, and the prospects of the 
coming Australian test team. He was 
just coming on to certain well-pointed 
comments on the ancestry of the more 
prominent members of the audience, 
when fortunately the fuse was mended 


over 


who was 


. NS i any, Up 
Cs Tien 
Ae 


he was able to return to the 
Shakespearean—or was it the Mar- 
lowean?—text. The House of Commons 
these days is rather like that. It finds it 
a fuli-time job waiting for Godot. It 
spends its weary days waiting for some 
talks clsewhere—at the Ministry of 
Labour, at the White House in 
Washington, at the Archbishop’s home 
in Nicosia 


and 


Indeed 
the poor Members cannot even discover 
whether they are going to be divorced, 
for, though the Royal Commission oa 
Divorce has reported, the Attorney 
General tells Mr. Moyle and Mrs, White 
that the printing of the report is held up. 

In Washington the Prime Ministet 


to come to an end. 
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<> 
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Sue 


announces urbi et orbi—to Foster, if I 
may say so, and the waiting world— 
that “there ain’t too much to worry 
about.” 


Macmillan from Geneva, 
When bringing Peace with Honour, 
Though others said ‘*There’s going to,” 
Preferred to say “There's gonna.” 


And Eden now in Washington 
With even less restraint, 
Lest we should think ‘‘There isn't,” 
Asserts instead ‘“‘There ain't.” 
And it was not until Thursday that we 
learnt that 


God and 


and the Ocean 
Fostering Dulles 


In high cabal 


got 


some 


had together and 
communiqué. 
Meanwhile in this Fabian world the 


formula seems to be 


produced a 


“no jam to-day, 
but no promise that there will not be 
jam to-morrow.” Mr. Lennox-Boyd is 
certainly right to say that it is absurd 
to appeal to principles of freedom of 
opinion to justify the broadcasting of 
incitements to murder. ‘lo what extent 
the broadcasts have in fact caused the 
murders, whether stopping them would 
pragmatically do more good than harm, 
are, of course, debatable questions. 


Strict Tempo 


But Mr. Noel-Baker, unfortunately for 
himself, could not debate them for the 
sufficient reason that it was impossible 
to move the adjournment of the House 
when the House was adjourned already. 
The Speaker, inflexible and fashionable, 
insisted on working to rule. 

tut it seemed almost the temper of 
the House that, while there was differ- 
ence of opinion whether Athens Radio 
should be jammed in Cyprus, there 
would be little opposition if only the 
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B.B.C. Service could be, if not jammed, 
at least controlled in Wales. When is a 
Nationalist not a nationalist? It is one 
thing when people, whether we like 
them or not, who can produce some 
title-deeds to speak for a nation, demand 
the right to be heard. But it was clearly 
the view of Welsh Members of both 
main parties, led by Mr. David 
Llewellyn, Conservative and ex-Under- 
Secretary for Wales, that the claims of 
Welsh Nationalists to speak for Wales 
were an impudent fraud. The city of 
Cardiff seemed to feel particularly 
strongly on this point. Of Mr. 
Llewellyn’s two Socialist colleagues in 
the representation of the Welsh capital, 
Mr. George Thomas gave him vocifer- 
ous support in speech and Mr. James 
Callaghan, as a sort of non-playing 
captain, emitted general hawks of 
approval from the back of his throat and 
the front Opposition Bench. 


Discord 
The Sassenach can but note on the 
one hand that, if a Welsh Nationalist 
candidate stands for Parliament, even 
if he happens to be in prison, he receives 
only a derisory number of votes, but on 
the other hand that the disciplining of 


Welsh Socialist members would seem to 
show that Welsh opinion is not quite as 
unanimous as the party line pretends it 
to be. However, we—we happy band of 
non-listeners to the Welsh Service, 
among whom apparently Major Lloyd 
George is included—are prepared to 
await further evidence whether the 
service is so biased or not, satisfied in 


Silent Night 


our possession of that most beneficent 
and necessary of all modern inventions 
—the Knob that Turns to Off. 
Whether the Welsh should or should 
not be Nationalists is for the Welsh 
themselves to decide. It is easy to see 
why those of them who are Nationalists 
should be radio fans. For the radio is 
certainly the only means by which 
those who are in one part of Wales can 
possibly communicate with those who 
are in another part. Mr. T. W. Jones, 
from Merioneth, made the excellent 
gibe that, though Cardiff might have 
been erected into the capital of Wales, 
it was at least unlike Rome in that no 
roads led there. 


I'll Walk Beside You 
And then upstairs Sir David Eccles, 
like King Richard II at Smithfield, 
finding himself threatened with an 
amendment for the postponement of the 
teachers’ superannuation contribution 
from his own back benches, went over 


‘to the rebels, accepted the principle of 


the amendment, and said “I will be 
your leader.”” Let us hope that, unlike 
the King’s, his road will not lead him 
from Smithfield to Pontefract. In the 
Lords Lord Strabolgi complained that 
there were too many performing animals 
and Lord Brabazon complained that 
there were not enough aeroplanes. It was, 
thought Lord Strabolgi, the whip that 
gave the game away. Wherever there 
was a whip there must be cruelty. 
Does Mr. Heath agree? The Bishop of 
Norwich, like Macaulay’s Puritan, 
objected to performing animals not so 
much because their performances gave 
pain to the animals as because they gave 
pleasure to the spectators. Lord Gifford, 
who, they say, takes the tickets, thought 
that it was all a lot of nonsense anyway. 
And in the Commons Mr. Watkinson 
was announcing the appointment of 
what was quaintly reported as “a 
commission to probe the canals.” 


Lento ma non troppo 

But the great standby, while waiting 
for Godot, is the Housing Subsidies 
Bill (Committee). According to Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan there has been “a 
bargain” between the Front Benches 
about the pace at which this bill will go 
through, and the Opposition is prepared 
to keep to the bargain, provided some 
reasonable concessions are made by the 
Government. But, if that is so, since 
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Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secretary 


very few Members attend the debates 
on the committee, since the press has 
quite stopped reporting the debates 
because of their boredom, and since 
apparently it has already been arranged 
beforehand what shall be the conclusion 
of the debates, what may be the point 
of having them at all is surely one of 
the unrevealed mysteries of our holy 
religion, But then, as Mr. Hugh 
Molson said in answer to a supple- 
mentary question, “I am always pre- 
pared to look at any evidence in order 
to confirm an opinion to which I have 
already come.” 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 


B B 


‘Evidence was given by P.C. A. 
Hart who described how he saw 
wrapping and later roll it into 
Smith eating from a paper 
a ball and throw it on the 
street.” —-Gloucester Citizen 


Ought to be on TV. 





BOOKING OFFICE 
Evelyn Revisited 
The Diary of John Evelyn. 


Ek. S. de Beer. 
London: 


Edited by 
Oxford: Clarendon Press 
Cumberlege. 6 vols, £15 15s. 
HE seventeenth century = in 
England is peculiar in the way 
in which it lives in the mind, not 
so much on account of its political 
events and dominating historical figures 
although these of course played as 
great a part as in any other period—but 
because of the familiarity we feel for the 
everyday life of the time. This familiarity 
is largely due to three men: Samuel 
Pepys, John Evelyn and John Aubrey. 
Other names could be added, but they 
too are of persons who lived individual 
lives: not great public figures. “Com- 
monwealth” does not, like ‘‘ Empire” or 
“Regency,” summon up a school of 
architecture or furniture; and it has 
been well said by Sir Osbert Sitwell 
that Oliver Cromwell received his most 
appropriate memorial in the Cromwell 
Road. There are “ Restoration” comedy 
and ‘ Restoration” morals; but on the 
whole it is Pepys quarrelling with his 
wife, Evelyn cultivating his garden, or 
\ubrey retailing his anecdotes who give 
the epoch its essential 
character. 

This is the appearance of the in- 
dividual from the mists of the Middle 
\ges and the violence of the earlier 
Renaissance: a type whose disappear- 
ance, once more, we are perhaps 
beginning to see. Pepys was a relatively 
successful civil servant, Aubrey an 
extraordinarily unsuccessful country 
gentleman: Evelyn, also a country 
gentleman, on the whole distinctly 
successful, and partaking both of the 
private world of Aubrey and the public 
life of Pepys. All three in their different 
Ways were persons of quite unusual 
intelligence and sensibility. Evelyn 
was the favourite of the Victorians: 
Pepys and Aubrey, at least super- 
ficially, seem more sympathetic to our 
own time. 

Mr. E. S. de Beer’s splendid edition 
of. Evelyn’s Diary gives the complete 
text, revised and more than a third new. 


surviving 


CRITIC 





The notes perhaps tend at times to 
over-elaboration, and inevitably there 
is a certain amount of recapitulation on 
the part of the diarist himself, who was 
not always satisfied with one version. 
These aspects will not worry those who 
enjoy knowing the fullest details about 
every person and thing recorded, and 
examining the writer in his different 
moods. 

Evelyn’s character is less easily pin- 
pointed than that of Pepys or Aubrey. 


He is usually written off as a “ virtuoso” 
or “dilettante” and the matter is left 
there. Obviously he was a person of 
remarkable taste and grasp: humourless: 
selfish: cautious: of strong feelings: able 
to curb these when he thought it 
discreet to do so: desiring power: good 
at business: easily shocked: not without 
his own slightly sinister passions. 

It is not easy to sort out Evelyn's 
own esthetic views, for example when 
travelling abroad, from the information 
he supplies, which is often taken in some 
degree from other writers, and intended 
to form a general account of the places 
visited. However, every inveterate 
sight-seer will sympathize with him on 
the occasion when, looking at the 
pictures in the palace at Milan, he 
peeped through a door to find the 
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So 


Governor being shaved—and had to take 
to his heels as it was supposed he was a 
Spy: 

Evelyn’s interest in 
sculpture was keen. 


pictures and 
A close study of 
what he says on the subject might 
throw light on the taste of the time, 
and how much Evelyn himself can be 
said to have formed that taste. It is 
difficult to know how Evelyn appeared 
to his contemporaries. Was he the kind 
of person who merely accumulated a 
great deal of interesting information, or 
was he himself interesting in con- 
versation about that information? It is 
hard to say. The Diary, as Mr. de Beer 
points out in his introduction, is not 
greatly concerned with ideas. 

This new edition of the Diary should 
be read in conjunction with Mr. W. G. 
Hiscock’s recent book, Fohn Evelyn and 
his Family Circle, which drewgattention 
to a hitherto neglected side of the 
diarist’s friendship with Mrs. Godolphin. 
Although apparently never carried to 
conclusive lengths, an intense jealousy 
and touch of sadism of a mental kind 1s 
there revealed. Mr. Hiscock suggests 
that the Victorians would never have 
been able to accept these aspects of 
their favourite seventeenth-century 
figure. If this is agreed, their objection 
would have been to Evelyn being so 
like themselves: proving in one sense 
that their instinct for him was correct. 

In Mr. de Beer’s edition Evelyn can 
be read in his entirety. That is what is 
required. He is not at his best in 
snippets. Here he may be enjoyed as a 
traveller, connoisseur, gardener and 
administrator. What the man himself 
was like remains mostly concealed. 
There can be no doubt he had his 
Victorian side. Speculation about him 
remains an absorbing subject. 

ANTHONY POWELI 


Likeable Villain 
A Tangled Web. Nicholas Blake. 
126 
“All the best people are manic- 
depressives,”’ says the rascally doctor 
who betrays the hero and heroine of this 
bright, eloquent thriller; and the author 


Collins, 
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seems to agree with him. He has made 
Hugo—an educated braggart, crook and 
murderer—much more likeable than his 
respectable entourage, more presentable 
even than his radiant, dewy-eyed mistress 
with her injured innocence. 

This is a novel of suspense rather than 
of detection, and is based on a criminal 
cause célébre of fifty years ago. It is set 
in a world of pubs, hotels and boarding- 
houses, of bookies, abortionists, thieves, 
policemen and spectral intellectuals. 

A. B. H. 


The Battle Done. S. Leonard Rubinstein 

Arco, 12/6 

A Jewish sergeant who runs a prisoner- 
of-war camp in South Carolina tries hard 
to keep clear of both the sentimentally 
baited traps laid for him by “good” 
Germans and of the negative hatreds 
aroused by the still unrepentant Nazis. 
An honest, not very subtle man, he tries 
to convince himself that his own Jewish- 
ness is as irrelevant as the prisoners’ 
German-ness to any judgment of personal 
value. He keeps his balance amid the 
temptations of authority and subordin- 
ation, and in a number of fast-moving 
episodes he is shown meeting internal 
and external threats. 

The efficiency of the narrative and the 
careful skill with which the background 
is built up almost distract attention from 
the argument; but if the balance between 
readability and thoroughness of dis- 
cussion is sometimes disturbed, few 
readers will complain because readability 
wins. The assumption is too frequently 
made that to have an eye on screen rights 
reduces a novelist’s right to be praised 
for an enjoyable novel. R. G. G. P. 


My Heart and I. Anne Crone. Heinemann, 

13/6 

It is a great relief to read a book about 
Irish country people that is not written 
in painstaking brogue. The author’s 
universality of thought may have pre- 
vented her from indulging in more than 
a trace of accent. She has written the 
story of a woman named Grace whose 
Christian name pronounces her quality. 
She was the daughter of a drunken 
farmer, and we meet her on the day of 
her mother’s death. She married a 
gloomy man, mothered his dreary son 
(for whom she sacrificed the real love of 
her life) and tried to cherish his expen- 
sively cheap little wife. 

That is not a promising plot, but the 
book has its glory, and a blessed acidity 
as well—“Time might have been a 
poison for which she [Grace’s daughter- 
in-law] considered an antidote should 
have been in permanent readiness.” It 
is sprinkled with delicious descriptions 
of the countryside, and is full of drama. 
The title (and how I dislike titles that do 
not speak for themselves!) may not be 
obvious to all—it is a quotation from 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning—‘“ Enough! 
we're tired, my heart and I.” 

B. E. B. 


For All We Know. G.B. Stern. Collins, 
13/6 


This is a novel for novelists—not that 
other readers will not delight in it, 
particularly just now in the timely 
symposium on Christmas cards with 
which it opens, but only storytellers will 
find it understandable that Gillian 
should give up a future of settled pros- 
perity because it would destroy her as 
a creative artist. This Gillian is one of a 
large and very brilliant family, a member 
of the “failure branch” born to reflect 
the light engendered by such figures of 
the successful line as Sir Charles the 
great actor, Dagmar the most quoted wit, 
or Bettina, famous hostess and idol of 
thousands of those who listen in or view. 

Gillian, a child among her kindred 
taking notes, writes a history of the 
family which pulls almost as much weight 
in the story as an outstanding character. 
This novel is not as richly coloured nor 
fitted so closely to life as some of Miss 
Stern’s have been, but she has so wide a 
margin that it is still an outstanding 
performance. B. E. S. 


Point of Order. Gwyn Thomas. Gollancz, 

12/6 

The author—to add to the list of 
illustrious names with which he has 
already been compared—is a sort of Welsh 
Wodehouse, equipped with a kindred gift 
for evolving apt similes from a fusion of 
literary allusion and topical cliché. His 
expressively-named “ voters ’’-—Vaughan 
the Dawn, Moore the Further Shore, 
Reynold Roach, Conway Cule, Dawes 
the Dervish, Meydrim Mort, etc.—are, 
despite their very dissimilar social sphere, 
as rich and varied in personal idiosyn- 
crasy as the members of the Drones 
Club; though Mr. Thomas lacks the 
master’s talent for weaving his humorous 
situations into an elaborate pattern of 
plot. His new book is less a novel than a 
chain of hilarious incident, loosely 
linked by a common background and 
such recurrent themes as the wily 
Councillor Pym’s idyll with Jasmine 
Mort, frequently obstructed both by his 
civic ambitions and her grim father’s 
tendency to hurl brass-bound editions of 
Bakhunin at the suitor’s head during 
ideological discussions; but since the 
author’s comic invention never flags 
throughout, few will be found to 
complain. J.M.-R. 


AT THE PICTURES 
Helen of Troy—Lost 


BVIOUSLY the one to begin with 
this time is Helen of Troy (Director: 
Rosert Wise), if only because it is 

a “multi-million-dollar epic” ... No, 
that is unfair: it is by no means only that. 
But it is the fate of the multi-million- 
dollar epic to be often less immediately 
moving, impressive (except as sheer 
spectacle) and generally enjoyable than 
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[Helen of Troy 
Helen—RossaNa Popesta 
many a simple little story cheaply made 
in quite ordinary surroundings. 

About the spectacular appeal of this 
there can certainly be no argument. 
The wide-ranging (CinemaScope, 
WarnerColor) shots of huge crowds of 
fighting men on the plains outside Troy 
(“at one time,” the publicity tells us, 
“a total of 5,875 persons were engaged in 
scenes being filmed by the unit’’), the 
scenes of the besiegers with their scaling 
ladders against the walls and the vistas 
teeming with action inside Troy itself— 
these alone would make the picture 
remarkable, and they make it worth 
seeing even by stern classicists who 
object, as no doubt plenty will object, to 
the script-writers’ reading of the 
characters’ motives. 

It seems for one thing that Paris was 
a sort of twentieth-century hero, an 
“ idealist’? who first set out from Troy 
with peace proposals, believing, as the 
synopsis puts it, that he could “bring 
friendship to the two great powers.” 





Another modern note is heard in the 
commentary that once or twice short- 
cuts the narrative: the Greeks, we are 
told by an off-screen voice, “ consolidated 
their beachhead.” Again, the love- 
dialogue between Paris and Helen some- 
times rather unfortunately suggests the 
modern popular song: “ You and I,” he 
murmurs, “under the magic of the 
But | am making too 
much of this sort of thing, which is 
always easy for scoffers to find in any 
version of a classic that does not stick 
to the pompous circumlocution of the 
nineteenth-century hack translator. It 
is not really obtrusive here, and as a 
whole the film does quite well by the 
story as well as by the spectacle. Such 
episodes as the attack from the wooden 
horse have suspense and excitement that 
are somehow unexpected in a picture of 
a classic occasion. 

RossANA PopestA and JACK SERNAs, 
an extremely decorative couple, make 
Helen and Paris quite convincing enough 
for the purposes of this version, and a 
cast full of well-known British names 
brings many a Homeric epithet to life. 
(Niatt MacGrnnis as Menelaus, for 
instance, is as tawny as they come.) 


moonlight 


Lost (Director: Guy GREEN) is a very 
much less pretentious work, and could be 
criticized as a story—or as not a story at 
all; but I found it quite attractive. Its 
main source of dramatic tension is the 
gradual progress of a police inquiry, and 
this, against various London backgrounds 
in pleasing colour and with an enormous 
number of entertaining  small-part 
sketches (there are fifty-four names in 


lunes Whitcross 


the cast list) is skilfully used to develop 
and strengthen one’s interest until the 
climax, which is given everything. 

It is a simple case of a lost or stolen 
child, which disappears from outside a 
shop while the young mother is not 
looking. We watch the detective- 
inspector in charge (DaAvip Farrar) 
following up every tiniest clue (“ Elimin- 
ate, eliminate, eliminate”) until the 
culprit and the baby are traced to that 
infallibly exciting spot for a climactic 
scene, the edge of a cliff. Up to this 
point, the interest of the piece has been 
mainly the intellectual one of the 
working out of a puzzle; the emotional 
anxiety of the young couple (pleasantly 
played by Davin KNicur and Julia 
ARNALL) does not come over with very 
much force. But the rapid development 
of suspense after the stimulus of con- 
centration on what amounts to a jigsaw 
is satisfying. Visually charming as well 
(the director has been best known as a 
director of photography), it makes a 
most effectively enjoyable little film. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Rebel Without a Cause (1/2/56) is very 
well worth seeing for other reasons 
besides an impressive performance by 
James Dean. Cxiatir’s. Les Grandes 
Maneurvres (25/1/56) and OLtvier’s 
Richard ITT (28/12/55) continue; and the 
second Cinerama programme, Cinerama 
Holiday, has arrived in London. 

The only new release I would mention 
is Trial (see first paragraph, 25/1/56), 
very gripping and well done. 

RicHARD MALLETT 


- 
Rayna (is 


Pd 


(Darkling Chald 


MArcaret WHITING 
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AT THE PLAY 


Darkling Child (Arts) 
Fresh Airs (ComEpy) 
HAKE up religion, sex, psychology 
and witchcraft and it is difficult to 
escape melodrama. Darkling Child 
is that, but one in which the passions are 
genuine and in which the dramatic 
interest springs from an acceptable clash 
of beliefs; it is an odd little play, and 
though it misses tragedy and stirs the 
mind rather than the heart, it is not 
without power. ‘The authors, W. 5S. 
MERWIN and Dipo Mitroy, have cer- 
tainly read their Fry; the result is an 
over-decorated prose that mixes good 
phrases with too many false notes, but for 
a play of this kind set in the 1660s it is 
preferable to the bogus period dialogue 
of the average costume picce. 

The darkling child, daughter of a 
hearty Royalist exulting in the Restora- 
tion, has grown up in the local coven and 
has then, through the attractions of a 
handsome preacher, become fanatically 
puritan. She and her father are devoted, 
but, reasonably incensed by the pre- 
sumption of this intolerable young man, 
he forbids her to attend the brethren’s 
meetings. There is a curious scene in a 
barn where the preacher suggests a more 
sinister side to the father’s love, and 
seemed lucky to escape with his life, for 
plenty of hoes, sickles and other useful 
weapons were at hand. Fired by talk of 
sacrifice for the faith, the girl poisons 
her bewildered parent, stands her trial 
and gets away with it; she wins the 
preacher, whom she has melted almost 
into a human being, only to lose him 
when he discovers her guilt. And so 
back she goes, demented, to the sister- 
hood, to the brews and the incantations. 

It is all a little too solemn, and the 
production at the Arts cannot always 
keep it safely this side of absurdity—as 
in the protracted scene of the father’s 
death. All the same, the play has excite- 
ment, and the part of the heroine gives 
Marcaret WHITING a chance to show 
herself an who can express 
passionate feeling and balance it with 
spiritual serenity. JANE HENDERSON 
makes a telling president of the local 
Witches’ Institute, and ANTHONY New- 
LANDS manages the preacher tactfully. 


actress 


Airs On a Shoestring was a peach of a 
revue. Fresh Airs, its successor, is a 
commoner fruit. Call it a reasonable 
tangerine, or a Victoria plum with which 
the wasps have enjoyed less than the 
normal traffic. It has much the same 
cast, including Moyra Fraser and Max 
ADRIAN, invaluable assets; vocally it is 
unusually strong, and it has the advantage 
of having at the controls LAuRiER Lister, 
who drives it smoothly along at a 
rattling speed. The décor, by MALCOLM 
BuRGEss, is charming, and the music 
lively. In that case, you may ask, what 
ails thee, little sprite? Only the material, 


through which the supply of ozone 
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comes spasmodically. The main reason 
is that it tries to do too much. The 
programme contains no fewer than fifty- 
five numbers, and it would be a miracle 
if as many good ideas had been un- 
earthed by an international commission. 

Some of the items are very brief, yet 
in spite of the pace one gets an impression 
of padding, especially in the first half— 
an impression strengthened by the 
frequency of domestic jokes about the 
revue itself. An uncomfortable pro- 
portion of the total score consists of 
inners or maggies; this would be less 
noticeable if the four or five rank outers 
were disqualified, and personally I should 
start by taking a flame-thrower to the 
sketch about a man who imagines him- 
self a dog, which is either completely 
pointless or very unpleasant, according 
to the way your mind is wired. 

There are just enough good inners, 
however, to keep us moderately happy, 
and no doubts blur the beauty of the 
bulls. Movyra Fraser, who has lost none 
of her delicious resemblance to a 
demented Alice, and Max ApRIAN, who 
could put a cruel edge on the Civil 
Service statistics from Whitaker, have 
most of them, but not Rose HILw’s 
inspired mime of a woman bitten by 
sudden desire to play the recorder, or the 
lovely singing of a _ sixteenth-century 
carol. I think Miss Fraser’s peak comes 
with her dance as a bacchante who takes 
time off for elevenses and becomes too 
whiffed to remount her pedestal. 
Nothing in the evening is better than 
Mr. ApriAn’s brilliant caricature of a 
Knightsbridge matron condescending at 


the bronchial taps of an Espresso bar. 
Between them these irreverent and 
versatile performers have surely earned 
a run for Fresh Airs, and behind them 
they have a sizeable weight of comic 
talent. 


Recommended 


The Strong are Lonely (Haymarket— 
30/11/55), a powerful play with DonaLp 
Wo rir at his best. Waiting for Godot 
(Criterion—10/8/55), forargument. Lucky 
Strike (Duke of York’s—21/9/55), a neat 
comedy. Eric KEOwN 


AT THE GALLERY 


350th Anniversary of 
Rembrandt 
(At the British Museum. Open for 
several months) 


HE Print Room of the British 
Museum has made a selection from 
the several hundred Rembrandt 
drawings and etchings which it possesses, 
and hung them on the attractively 
coloured panels of the large outer 
gallery. ‘They are surrounded by works 
of Rembrandt’s forerunners in tempera- 
ment and technique, his own con- 
temporary students (often alarmingly 
good as copyists) and by those of later 
artists down to the present day. Of these 
latter Goya and Constantin Guys show 
most affinity with him as illustrators of 
the human drama. 
For this is what Rembrandt pre- 
eminently was. Of the other two, Goya, 
whose Disasters of War and Caprichos 


are well known, perhaps almost equalled 
him in stature, but his subject matter was 
largely starker and more lurid, and the 
attitude of the man, if not the artist, less 
comprehensible to Anglo-Saxons. Rem- 
brandt, on the other hand, invites 
sympathy with his, to us, more homely 
characters, and interest in the finer 
shades of their situations; although 
when the occasion demanded, as in the 
Trial and Crucifixion scenes, he was 
perfectly able to embrace tragedy and 
torture. 

Some years ago, when the idea of 
abstract painting was coming to the fore, 
Rembrandt came under fire as being too 
literary an artist, i.e., one interested in 
human situations (in itself then suspect) 
but lacking enough grasp of form to 
make good pictures. Nothing could have 
been less true. Rembrandt possessed 
enormous technical resources, the urge 
to experiment (he was an innovator in 
light effects), and had to an almost 
unique extent the capacity to work either 
from nature or imagination to the same 
high degree of spontaneity. Indeed so 
firm was his grasp of the structure of the 
human body that even in his imaginative 
subjects the slightest touch of the pen 
could serve to indicate on a face or a 
hand both the direction of a plane and 
the desired mood of the personage 
portrayed. As possibly the most com- 
passionate man who has been as well a 
great painter, he is among those few who 
have transcended the boundaries of 
nationality and period with emotions and 
forms which are timeless and universal. 

ADRIAN DAINTREY 





great Punch figures. 


deep regret, was, and will remain, one of the 


Ae MILNE, whose death we record with very 


An era in the paper’s 
history will always be associated with his name. He 


“A, A. M.”” 


As Assistant Editor, Milne started the “newspaper 
cuttings,” with editorial comments, that have remained a 


popular feature of Punch to this day. 


His example and 


influence, too, undoubtedly raised the general standard 
of light articles and verse in the paper and gave its pages 
a younger and more “contemporary” note. 

After the first world war his editorial connection with 
Punch came to an end, and his contributions became much 
less regular, though the ‘twenties saw the publication of 
his tremendously successful ‘““‘When We Were Very 
Young” verses. He turned his attention to the writing of 
plays—notably Mr. Pim Passes By and The Truth 
About Blayds, and to children’s books, including Nov 
We Are Six and the celebrated “Pooh” stories. In the 
first nine months of the second world war he returned to 
Punch with the verses that he afterwards collected in 
book form under the title Behind the Lines, and 
his last contribution was published in 1946—a poem 
on the death of his dog that showed he had lost none 
of the lightness and sureness of touch that stamped 
all his work with the -hallmark of a truly individual 
talent. sit 


began, as a free-lance, to send contributions to Punch in 
1904, and his extraordinary talent as a writer of deft and 
polished humorous articles and verse was so immediately 
apparent that by February 1906 he found himself installed 
at No. 10 Bouverie Street as Assistant Editor. There he 
remained until the outbreak of war took him into the Army 
and to aetive service with the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment. During these pre-war years in the office he 
continued to contribute the gay, happy and in the best 
sense “‘youthful” articles that none but he could write— 
though many tried to imitate him. His work of this 
period reflects the buoyant feeling of security that per- 
meated the times. Pleasant people lived pleasant lives in 
A.A.M.’s pages; and one of his greatest gifts was his ability 
to create characters whom the reader felt an immediate and 
instinetive desire to meet and know. Well-mannered, 
amusing, kind—if this was an “unreal” world it had its 
points, 
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ON THE AIR 


Candy Floss and Rice 
Pudding 


; TRUST I find you in 
| chastened mood.” 
“On the contrary.” 

“| should have thought that 
Sir Robert Fraser’s detailed 
analysis of the cultural content 
of the rival T'V services would 
have made you blush and glow 
with the shame of your pro- 
ceedings as a critic. He proved 
that the commercial channel 
devotes more time than the 
B.B.C. to news, political dis- 
cussion and_ religion, and 

much time as the 
B.B.C. to news magazine pro- 
yrammes, current affairs and 
classical music.” 

“Sir Robert restricted his 
comparisons to certain regular 
programmes, to particular 
items common to both services. 





almost as 


It was 
like comparing faces by counting eyes 
and noses.” 

‘| was impressed. You had led me to 
believe that the I.T.A. dealt solely in 
slush and innocuous advertisements.” 

* Sir Robert also said that ‘ the B.B.C.’s 
range is more extensive’ in outside broad- 
casts, classical plays, general features or 
social documentaries about animals, 
travel, books. He built his case and then 
dismantled it piece by piece. Very well, 
let's try again. Here are the comparative 
figures for the week of January 22-28, 
compiled by the Hollowood programme 
research unit: 


Sport 

Outside broadcasts 

Discussion, news, travel, 
religion, weather, etc. 

Film (much of it imported) 

Varicty a 

Live classical music and drama 

Light magazine 











The analysis is incomplete, the times are 
approximate, and of course the classifica- 
tions are purely personal. Some people, 
you see, would regard ‘Inner Sanctum’ 
as variety, others as original drama.”’ 

“I’m amazed that you can be so hard 
on a new and struggling medium of 
popular entertainment.” 

“And I’m amazed that so fiw voices 
are being raised in protest. D’you realiz« 
that within a year or two almost every 
house in the country will be piped to 
receive this stream of treacly, adipos« 
mush! And when that happens B.B.C 
television will be as short of customers 
as the Third Programme.” 





All square 


B.B.C., 5 hrs. 1 hr. 


documentaries, 


11 hrs. 
3 hrs. 
4 hrs. 
5 hrs. 
6 hrs. 


5: 5 ae. 
10 hrs. 
11 hrs. 
30 mins. 


4 hrs. 
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“You really mean that?” 

“Six months ago when we 
had only the B.B.C. service it 
was possible to lead people 
gently towards the appreciation 
of good television — just as 
steam radio, to its great credit, 
has preached good music and 
made thousands of converts. 
But now!” 

“I’m told that B.B.C. 
standards are coming down.” 

“Yes, and all those people 
who rushed to support com- 
mercial T'V two years ago 

singing the praises of com- 
petition and freedom—ought 
to be thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves. Where’s the 
freedom when commerce is 
able to dictate to art and 
education? What kind of com- 
petition is there when you 
offer a child a choice between 
candy floss and rice pudding?” 

“In other words you’re a. trifle 
pessimistic about the future.” 

“The other day Sir Ian Jacob said that 
the future of TV rested with its ability to 
‘open to everyone the door on the living 
world, so that they can participate in the 
thoughts and actions, the events and 
the beauties of all peoples and _ all 
lands.’” 

“So what?” 

“Well, do what I’ve just done- 
sample the I.T.A. service for a whole 
week and see for yourself how ‘the door 
on the living world’ is being opened by 
‘Sixpenny Corner,’ ‘Double Your 
Money,’ ‘Gun Law,’ ‘As others See Us,’ 
‘Take Your Pick,’ ‘Colonel March of 
Scotland Yard,’ ‘Dragnet,’ ‘Inner 
Sanctum “tg 

“ But 

‘*And then for good measure add such 
unadulterated piffle as the B.B.C.’s ‘I 
Had Three Lives,’ ‘Isn’t it Romantic?’ 
and ‘More Contrary.’”’ 

BERNARD HoLiLowoop 
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Of the things that a man may reasonably do 


to secure his own creature comfort, there are few 
simpler, and none more sensible, than taking a drop 
of Scotch whisky on the way to bed. You are leaving 
to-day for tomorrow. Take your leave graciously and 
pleasurably. Wish yourself well. Choose a whisky soft 
with great age, soft as a benediction. 

For its gentleness and lasting glow White Horse whisky has 


long been famed. Trust a White Horse to carry you smoothly 
across the torderland of sleep. It knows the way. 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 








ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO. 
(Worsted Spinners) 


EXTREMELY HEALTHY ORDER BOOKS 


Che 36th Annual General Meeting of Illingworth, Morris & Co., Ltd., 
is held on January 25th, 1956 in Bradford, The Right Hon. Lord 
Wilmot of Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated statement: 

The ‘Trading Profit and Investment Income for the year less interest 
charges amount to £459,497, which represents the results of the Parent 
Company for 12 months and the new subsidiaries for 11 months, com- 
pared with £687,524 in the previous 12 months for the Parent Company 
only 


Group Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by £3,962,370 and 
Revenue Reserves amount to £1,322,741. 


The year under review was one of declining wool prices. Although 
this decline is welcomed in so far as it brings wool prices down to a more 
reasonable level, it has had a considerable effect on our trading results 
for the year. Despite this decline in prices, business came along in 
adequate volume to keep all our mills as fully employed as they could be 
with the present labour shortage 


The order books at all our Branches are extremely healthy on the 
shorter delivery dates which became established almost a year ago. The 
revival in the hosiery trade has been very welcome, in increasing our 
sales of white yarns, and the export demand for the cloth made from our 
coloured yarns is very gratifying. There is still a foreign demand for 
high-class British craftsmanship and the prospects for the finer end of 
the trade seem to be bright. 


REORGANISATION SCHEMES 


I mentioned last year a scheme of reorganisation at the James ‘Tankard 
Branch which included the provision of a new shed extension. It is 
expected that the construction will be completed towards the end of 1956. 
We shall then proceed with the new plant lay-out for continuous flow of 
production, 


At our Subsidiary, John Smith (Field Head) Limited, a considerable 
re-organisation has been found necessary. This has been undertaken 
during the last months and is still proceeding, and should shortly give 
better results. 


‘The wool selling season is almost half-way through and demand appears 
to be broadening in all Centres. Australian and South African wool 
prices have in the main reached their highest point of the season so far. 
The recovery in the prices of merino wools during recent weeks has 
been gradual rather than spectacular, but the hardening tendency appears 
now to be more firmly maintained. 


This revival of interests in wool cannot be attributed to exceptional 
activity in any one consuming country. It is rather that the general 
demand has widened and appears to be widening still further 


CHAIRMAN ’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 


Since writing this Statement I am happy to say that our Order Books 
have continued to show a very satisfactory position, sales having been at 
a rather higher rate than our production. Although all our mills have 
been working as fully as is possible with the present shortage of workers 
this has reduced our output below the possible maximum. 

Although the outlook is thus very good, if the strike in the Australian 


docks should continue it would have grave consequences for Bradford 
and the wool industry generally 


The report was adopted and the total Ordinary dividend distribution 


of 74%, for the year was approved 
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“PLAIN TALKS” No.4. 


PLAIN 
TALK 


about transistor 
hearing aids 
how much should you pay? 


A good transistor aid costs money. For transistors are new 
and it takes a good deal of expensive research and experiment 
to get the best out of them. Because the quality of such 
work varies from place to place, transistor aids differ too. 
Cut out this development work and you can make some sort 
of a transistor aid for . . . well, almost any figure you care 
to name. The Multitone aids sell at as low a price as is 
possible if you are to get the full advantage of all that 
transistors can do for you. If you don’t, there is small advantage 
in changing from your present valve aid. What can 
transistors do, rightly used? The best answer is a demonstration 
(entirely free from high-pressure salesmanship) 
at your nearest Multitone Centre. 


Why not write to us today for the address. 











multitone ° 


HEARING AIDS 


MULTITONE ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
25 Dover St., London, W.1. Tel: Hyde Park 9977 





Signatories to the National Institute for the Deaf Agreement 
CRC4 
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"| MUST REMEMBER. 
TO HIRE ACAR 
FROM ROOTES /" 


@ Humber and Hillman : 
chauffeur driven or self-drive 
limousines or saloons 


®@ Clients met at dock or 
airport 
© Lowest winter tariff 


ROOTES 


CAR HIRE 


Abbey Hall, Abbey Rd., London, N.W.8 


Phone : CUNningham 5141 - Cables: Rooteshire, London 























ALSO AT 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, MAIDSTONE, 
CANTERBURY, ROCHESTER, 
FOLKESTONE, WROTHAM HEATH 














Elementary- 





my dear Watson 


I NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT is the first reaction of 
ee er er many people when we mention that Lloyds Bank 


stood for the highest standards and the c Travellers’ Cheques are just as useful here at home as 
latest developments in engineering, BAaSS< ; 


ih der Ridin bah bn Mae ae ! they are abroad. Yet it does not take a Sherlock 
for performance and dependability. ” = Holmes to perceive the similarity of the two cases. 
It is very convenient, anywhere, to pay one’s way 
by ‘Travellers’ Cheques — hotel bills, rail tickets, 
aN UU air or boat passages. And even more so to be able to 
LEADS fe} i - re-fill one’s note-case judiciously from time to time 
THE WAY B, we fairs instead of cramming it from the outset with 
highly-transferable wealth. 

Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques can be cashed at 
the branches of most British Banks and are widely 
accepted throughout Britain by many other agents. 
The security and consequent ease of mind they 
provide are invaluable. 


LLOYDS BANK 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Ask at any branch of the 
. f Bank for full details of these facilities 
— youve got tobe good to be in business 100 years 


FODENS LIMITED SANDBACH CHESHIRE 
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Yours for life... 


The day she becomes your wife marks the starting point of 
high hopes and careful planning for your future together. In that 
programme a life assurance policy is a family’s most valuable and 
: enduring financial asset. A 
policy with the Standard makes 
that, should anything 
happen to you, your wife and 


children will still be cared for. 


certain 


Remember too, there are 
Standard policies to provide not 
only security for you and yours, 
but also a safe and economical 
way to those happy, worthwhile 
things you might not otherwise 


have. 





Write for ‘ Yours for Life’, 
a free booklet explaining most of our policies 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY c_—~ 


Established 1825 ours 
Head Office s Sor Life | 
—— a | 


3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London Offices : 
3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4 


2.09 IgA PALL MALL, S.W.I 
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The answer is, use Inter- 
Dens. Supplied in handy 
**books’’, Inter-Dens are 
readily carried in pocket 
or hand-bag for unobtrusive use. 





Inter-Dens are not 
tooth picks, they are made from soft wood of ideal 
texture for massaging the gums, as well as for the safe 
removal of food particles. 


INTER-DENS 


MEDICATED GUM MASSAGERS 


From Chemists. In case of difficulty 
in obtaining supplies write to address 
below for address of nearest stockist. 


Wm. MARTINDALE Wholesale, Ltd. 
14/16 Bruton Place, London, W.1 

















Design No. 


1637 


Companions in comfort 
. a chair designed 
for luxurious ease and 
a fireplace in harmony 
. a fireplace built by 


craftsmen to do its 





job effectively but gracefully, You 
will find this expression of practical 
elegance throughout the Royal Venton 
range, from w hich there are models 


to meet even your discriminating tastes, 











FIREPLACES 


John Steventon & Sons Ltd ¢ Sales Division 
Burslem + Stoke-on-Trent * Tel: Stoke 84261/2 
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IR STEUART WILSON was Knighted in 1948 for his services 

to music. Educated at Winchester and King’s College, 
Cambridge, he served during the first World War as a Captain 
in the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. After more than a quarter 
of a century as a professional singer he joined the B.B.C., in 
1942 as Overseas Music Director. He was later Music 
Director, Arts Council of Great Britain, and in 1948 went 
back to the B.B.C. as Head of Music. Since 1950 he has been 
Deputy General Administrator, Royal Opera House. 





“My Daily Mail by SIR STEUART WILSON 


““"F AM NOT an old reader of the Daily Mail. I 

came to it very recently. When I came back 
from the U.S.A. to this country in 1942, in search of 
something like the truth, I tried all the existing 
dailies, and after rejection of certain of them I have 
come to include the Daily Mail as a permanent 
member of my necessarily limited newspaper sources 
of information. ‘I was not ever thus’. Sixty years 
ago I was brought up in a Liberal household which 
hated the Boer War, which believed in Free Trade, 
and which instinctively turned away from the Daily 
Mail of that epoch. I think that the change has 


not been all on my side; I believe that the Daily 
Mail now represents more and more that part of the 
political field where Conservatives could meet 
Liberals (or even Right-Wing Socialists !) ; that it 
values the traditional things that other journals might 
discard ; and that it tries to lead, not to follow, the 
Man in the Street. It is a difficult business for a 
leader to judge his distance—if he is too far ahead 
he will be out of sight ; if he is too close he may get a 
kick in the pants. That will be his signal to get a 
little further ahead of public opinion, out of close 
range, but still in good visibility.” 








DENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID 


Examine the furniture 

and woodwork in your 

home for small holes which indicate 
active woodworm. Brush and inject 
RENTOKIL TIMBER FLUID 
immediately. Kills ALL woodworm 
and protects against further attack. 
From stockists everywhere in 4-oz. 
bottles to 5-gallon Rentopails. Use 
RENTOKIL Insecticidal FURNI- 
TURE CREAM and protect as you 
polish, 1/3d. and 2/3d. 

HOME OUTFIT: 160z. R.T.F. with 
Injector and 4 oz. R.F.C. 10/6d. 
Free technical advice and identifica- 
tion of specimens : 

RENTOKIL WOODWORM 
& DRY ROT CENTRE (P) 


23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.! 
"Phone: LANgham 5455 


arelic 
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Write to BTH for descriptive ts 
and the address of your nearest } 


THE 

BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 

COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 
Member of the AE1 Group of Companies 


Sv Hit iS 


BTH 45 
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in 
GODFREY Da vis 


CAR HIRE at 
Winter Rates 
TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
Whichever is cheaper 
ANNUAL AND SHORT-TERM CONTRACT HIRE 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1!. 
(Telephone: SLOane 0022) 
OrNeasden Lane, London, N.W.10.(GL Adstone6474) 


In Paris 


S.B.L. 
i GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-Sur-Seine. 
(Tel: SABlons 98-13) 


——— WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL p x10 4 MOTOR OFL 





HOW 
SMART WOMEN 
KEEP THEIR HEELS 
SMART 


They ask their shoe repairer 

to fit RIMFORTS — the neatest, strongest 
built-in heel protectors yet made. 

Bonded with the best leather, 

they stop that down-at-heel appearance, 

help you to walk properly — and save that 
constant every-other-week repair bill. 

With RIMFORTS, heels last three times 

as long —often longer. There is a size and shape 
to suit every shoe and there are RIMFORTS 
for men and children too. 


fortig, your hee!S 
F. D. WARD LTD « HIGHAM FERRERS + NORTHANTS 


= 





Compliment 
to your 


Palate 


BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO 
COGNAC 


tennanmnneseaanan”’ 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 


More than 7,000 boys and girls are 
supported in these Homes. In every 
one of their lives there was some 
form of destitution—of family, of 
affection, of security or of health— 
which commended them to-our care. 
Please help by Gift. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes”, should be 
sent to 4 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, F.1. 








For PARTICULAR People 











KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY 
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\e Piccadilly No. 1 are made from the pick of the crop 
ai from the world’s finest tobacco plantations. They 
a 


sO? 
ae 
aye 


aire 


are all choice leaf. That is why top level business- 
men and leaders of opinion from every walk of life 


prefer this fine large-size Virginia cigarette. 





NS Vv 
a clear case (ar 
asns 
WOVEN NAME TAPES 
CASH’S OF COVENTRY 


its a Gift 


For professional artists and those who 

modal things solely for pleasure. 

‘Plasticine’ provides endless amusement 
for young and old. 


Sole Manufacturers REGD. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD 
BATHAMPTON * BATH * SOMERSET 








Always ask for... 


Pent, oil 


ROLCUT. 


Secateurs 














Simpkind 


PIONEERS OF 


Quality ° 


GLUCOSE 
SWEETS 


AND 


“* That’s an excellent idea 
—to ALL our reps... 


yes we'll present them with a Prestons Swiss Chrono- 
graph—a 17 jewel lever, water-protected, shock-protected, 
anti-magnetic, fully guaranteed, precision wrist watch, with 
stop-watch action, that has many other uses, ideally suited 
to those in Industry, both at work and 
leisure. Suitably engraved, it is very 
acceptable and is a worthy expression of a 
Beard’s goodwill.” 


© WRITE TO US. 
Pr » leading suppliers 
of Precision-Watches to 
British Industry, will send 
you chronographs on ap- 
proval. Please write to us. 





; 


give a SWISS © 
CHRONOGRAPH 


FROM THE FIRM WHO SUPPLIES YOUR STOP-WATCHES 


, PRESTONS LTD. PRECISION-WATCH SPECIALISTS 


* DEANSGATE, BOLTON, LANCS. 


The DOHM Group of Companies 
introduce 











The High Duty Liquid Floor Coating 


Can-Tile is designed for use on Concrete, Stone and 

Bituminous floors, roofs and walls. It is equally suitable 

for indoor or outdoor use and exhaustive tests have 

shown that it will stand up to heavy traffic, water, oils 
and most acids. 


The cost? About 20% of Factory quality lino and 14% 
of ceramic tiles. 


It is supplied in Battleship Grey, Tile Red and White and 
can be brushed or sprayed and is “pedestrian dry” in 
30 minutes; traffic dry in a few hours. 


Write or telephone for further information or ask our representative to call, 


DOHM Lv. 


(CAN-TILE Division) 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: ViCtoria 1414 (8 lines) 


14 factories saving industry's money. 




















; After the first try 
? you will be con- 
? verted to Cussons. 


Liquid 2/9 & 1/11 
Solid 2/2 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a never-failing source of 
satisfaction to many who 
smoke much. In it, by 
craftsmen whose judgment 
and skill have been handed 
down through generations, 
selected American leaf is 
subtly blended with rare 
Orientals. With its rich 
complexity of fragrance, 7 
Reserve is almost infinitely 
responsive to the mood of 
the moment. In action or 
relaxation as a spur to 
creative thought or an 
accompaniment to reverie, 
it. matches the changing 
humour of the most 
exacting smoker. 
A customer writes from Hampton- 
on-Thames . . 

“I have pleasure to inform you 


that 7 Reserve is better than any 
other brand | have smoked.” 
i 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80’-perlb., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter-lb. tin. 





SS 


(REGISTERED TRADE: 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTD.,E 
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LATHER caeam 
Tube 2/3 Jar 3/2 BRUSHLESS cream 


Tube 2/2 Jar 3/5 


PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR THE CYCLE INDUSTRY 





black bars 
for 
3 & 4 speed gears 





THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO. LTD, ROTHERHAM 


TELEPHONE . ROTHERHAM 2141 10 Kaew, TELEGRAMS YORKSHIRE PARKCATE. YORKS 








—proof that if you like the stick way of shaving you 
cannot buy a better stick. Refill 1/24 Holder 2/- 





MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT 


Real leather upholstery is unique for its enduring comfort and 
luxurious appearance; it increases pride of ownership and more 
than repays the small extra cost involved—particularly when the 
time comes to re-sell your car. 


“YOUR CAR AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a leaflet which is available on applica- 
tion to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House, Barter 
Street, W.C.1. 





Forgotten 
that 
appointment? 


or 


Do you bite a 
BULLDOG 


_— 


just too busy 

to remember ...? 

or puff ata 
POT? 


tne Permapad is the world’s most modern 
memory prompter - a combined 

reminder and note pad that will add 
distinction to every desk or writing table. 
No more out-of-sight out-of-mind notes - 
Permapad gives you over 1,000 memos 


b ; at one filling. Handsomely made and 
FILL IT WITH \ ail finished - from stationers and office 
N equipment suppliers everywhere. 
a) CAPSTAN | |‘ a 
i @it’s so simple 
7, MEDIUM NAVY CUT TOBACCO with Permapad ERMAPA iene euate 
+} | It’s good! It’s sure to be—it’s made by Wills. = ga 


with it, rip it off. 
4/6}d. an ounce. 2 oz. airtight tin 9/1d. THE ALWAYS READY MEMO-PAD 


Also supplied in Full Strength. 





FONADEK (BRANSON) LTD. DEPT. P, VIVIAN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 17. Phone: HARborne 2267 8 








Rear-Wheel Tyre 
for All Seasons— 
All Weathers 


Winter motoring requires rear wheel tyres | specially designed for these jobs are Firestone 
which will grip in mud, slush and snow, give | Town & Country (tubeless or tubed). They 
non-skid safety on wet and greasy roads and | will give long, trouble-free mileage all the 
yet be so smooth-riding and quiet that they | year round and are of special interest to 
are ideal equipment for all seasons. The tyres | the estate car and light van owner. 


* For front wheels fit Firestone De Luxe , , * 3 WEATHERISED 





TREAD 





. 27 Factories throughout the world. Firestone total 
1éNCE nts eam *2les exceed £1,000,000 per day. Firestone Tubsless 
f Tyres have been proved in service since 195! and 


production today exceeds 1,500,000 per month. 








Firestone tyres — consistently good 
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Write HOLTENS 6 OO LTR 
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Continuing 
Cold — 
Warmer in 
‘Clydella’ 


Pyjamas in STR 
or Plain gg 59/6 





IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


Golfers no longer say 
“Caddy Car” .. 

they automatically say 
Fordham instead .. . 


THE PLUS FORDHAM is 
perfectly balanced, delight- 
fully compact, and folds into 
the smallest space in the 
shortest time. 


Available from all Pros. 
and Sports Dealers. 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 





Patent Nos. 
662270 and 707183 


inclusive with white 
hollow cushion tyres 


£6.7.6 


inclusive with black 
hollow cushion tyres 








MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED 
BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION 


The Oldest Scotch Whisky 
Distillers in the world 
— since 1627 — 





It all depends! If it happens to be an... 


O.ctopus, n. (Genus of) cephalopod molluse with 
eight suckered arms round mouth 


... Our personal view is ‘No’. It is idle, anti-social, 
unprofitable ... and we don’t like its eating habits or 
table manners, either. Definitely one of the bad 
types! But if you mean an... 


O.ctopus, n. (Leylandii diesel) heavy-duty eight- 
wheeled truck. Breeds in Lancashire, England, 
but found all over the world 


... that’s a very different matter, Not merely good, 
it’s the best eight-wheeler on the road. Rated at 
24 tons gross, it is a glutton for work and a niggard 
on fuel, carrying more payload more miles to the 
gallon than any other size-for-size truck. When you 
acquire a Leyland ‘Octopus’, you’re pretty sure of a 
quarter-million miles of unbroken running without a 
major overhaul. And after working devotedly for you 
fifteen years or more, it will be fit and eager to start 
all over again. Definitely one of the better types! 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND LANCS ENGLAND 
London Office & Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
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Your nerves 


need Sanatogen 








Much of the mental and physical 
exhaustion experienced by so many 
people today is directly due to nervous 
debility, caused by nerve cell starvation. 


Nervous tissue is the most delicate of 
all the body tissues, and is most liable to 
suffer from a deficient supply of essential 
nutrients. Of these, protein and phos- 
phorus are of outstanding importance. 
A deep and growing feeling of mental 
and physical exhaustion is a sure sign of 
nerve cells “‘starved” of these two vital 
substances. 


Sanatogen supplies concentrated 
amounts of protein, together with essen- 
tial phosphorus. By its vigorous tonic 
action, Sanatogen helps to promote 
normal cell growth and build up a 
strong, stable nervous system. Thus, 
with your nerves adequately nourished, 
nervous tension disappears. 


One of the many 
different kinds of nerve 
endings in the body; 
left, a cross-section 
through a taste-bud 
showing nerve endings 
which play a vital 
role in digestion. 


MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED 
Sanatogen is not a drug, to provide quick 
and temporary relief, but a tonic, of true 
lasting value. It is recommended by 
members of the medical profession. 





FOR ALL FORMS 
OF “NERVES” 


WORRY To worry con- 
tinually is neither nor- 
mal nor healthy, and 
can usually be traced 
to some nervous dis- 
turbance. If, then, you 
seem to worry more 
than other people, it is 
more than likely that 
your “nerves” are to 
blame. 








a agp sae _ Your 
whole ou is 
foundly ibesenel be 
your nervous mecha- 
nism. If you are 
subject to constant 
depression and worry, 
it is probably i 
that your “nerves” are 
at fault. 


INDIGESTION The acid 
secretion and digestive 
movements of the 
stomach are under the 
direct control of the 
nervous system. Con- 
sequently, any nervous 
upset such as worry, 
irritability or overwork 
cam cause gastric dis- 
comfort, heartburn and 
even pain. 


“ALWAYS TIRED” — 
Everyone feels tired 
sometimes. But to suffer 
continuously from a 
lack of and 
general lassi can 
well mean that your 
“nerves” are the 
trouble. From 7/6 


Sanatogen 


STRENGTHENS YOUR NERVES 





- ‘ 
is a regi 


d trade mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. 
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It is in the nation’s interest that, without 
compromising the quality of work, construction 
costs be kept in check. Only by making full productive 
use of all resources— manpower, materials 
and machines—can genuine economies be effected. 


Cost control techniques are practised extensively by John 
Laing and Son Limited. Advance planning of the details of 
every phase of a contract gains precious time by providing that 
men, mater als and plant are available when and where they 
are needed. Systematic application of work study is increasing 
output. 

Utilisation of mechanical aids is planned to realise their full 
potential, while regular maintenance reduces costly breakdowns. 
Site surveys and rigorous quality control of all building com- 
ponents prevent delays through faulty mater.als once work 
has started. All these measures are primarily savers of time, 
and time is the essence of economy. 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and LAI | G 
Civil Engineering Contractors 
Great Britain. Canada, 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 














STAYING IN LONDON 


This kind of comfort is habit-forming 


A personal service so attentive it almost anticipates 
your needs ; the serene comfort of a room that is as much a 
sitting room as a bedroom ; every room with a private bathroom 
and shower. Once you stay at The Westbury, the chances are 
you will never be satisfied with anything less. 
Winter rates from £2.15.0. single, £4.4.0. double. 
No service charge. Member of C.C.F. Phone Mayfair 7755. 
Overseas cables Westburotl, London. If you would like 
us to send a brochure, write Guest Service 21, 
The Westbury, Bond Street, London, W.1. 


he Westbury 


THE LONDON HOTEL WITH A NEW CONCEPTION OF SERVICE 


A KNOTT HOTEL 

















Wherever you go, the wide world over, you will 
find Drambuie awaiting you like a friendly gesture 
from home. Since 1745 Drambuie has been made 
from the secret recipe of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co Ltd York Place Edinburgh 








FOUR SQUARE 
(3 tack lr Pre-war quali 


If you once smoked Four Square, RED $8... 4/734. oz. Original 
Matured Virginia 
you'll know jus ! 
y oe what that means! If 7 BLUE $3 . . 4/74d. oz. Original 
haven’t—or if you’re just taking to Mixture 
: : YELLOW 5 kd. oz. Cut Cak 
a pipe—what a treat in store! om siete 
Six blend h f d 2 GREEN 88 . 4/3id. oz. Mixture 
ix blends to choos - 
a ae © OMAN ONE 1S — BROWN BE 4/344. oz. Ripe 
just right for you! Try a tin to-day— brown Navy Cut 


= . PURPLE 88 4/34. oz. Disc-cut 
of the finest tobacco in the world ! SOMES A316. 0. Oe 


Curlies 


VACUUM PACKED in 1 oz. and 2 oz. TINS 
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Scotch and 






galvanized ~X\%3 


oS 


ler 


Lovely spring water—just right for the job—stored 
in a galvanized water tank. We make the steel, we roll it 
into sheets and we—and many others— 
make it into tanks and ‘corrugated iron’ sheets. These 
are only two of the many ways in which your 


daily life is linked with the products of 


Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd 


A GREAT NAME IN STEEL SHEETS & TINPLATE 
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